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ppaiachia, as defined in the legislation from 
which the Appalachian i^egi<;>nal Comndsslon 
derives Its authority isa l»5.0CX)-iK}uare-milfc region 
that follows the sptn^ of the Appalachian McHjntains 
fronf> soutbjm New York to northern Mississippi. It 
includes all of West Virginia and parts of twetye other 
stales: Alabama, Georgia. KcntuclQ', A^aiyland, 
Mississippi. New York. Worth Carolina. Ohio. 
i%insylvania, South Carolina. Tennessee and 
•Virginia. 
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he Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) Is 
composed of the Qovemors of the 13 states that 
comprise Appalachlaandafederalcochairr.ianwho 
is appointed by the President A states' cochaimnan 
IS elected from among the Govemors;the position is 
rotated among the states. The Governors appoint a 
states' Washington representative who represents 
the interests of the stafes on a day^oKl^y basis within 
the CofTimisslon. The Commission's staff of about 
1 10 pefBons is headed by an executive director. 

For many years, Appalachia, despite its rich, 
natural resources, has suffered from chronic 
economk and social distresses:'isolation; a lack of 
transpoEtatiun to courlteract its inaccessibility; boom* 
and-bust c^les ^ proiitperify «^ poverty, unem- 
pbyment; Inadequate public fedlities; a lack 'of' 
social services. Ths Commission was established by 
Congress in 1965 as a means of building a better 
economy '«nd a better quality of life for Appalachia 
and its inhabitants. 

ARC represents a unique experiment in 
cooperation and in American government The 

-Gprnmlssion's development program Is the largest 
and most jcliversiBed effort of its idnd ever 
undertaken in the dnited^tes. And ARC itself is a 

* unique partnership of fedeiaL^ state and local 
government. ► ^-^^ 

This partnership is the keyto the way in which 
ARC does business for Appalachia. A devetopm«it 
program or a specific prqfect proposal can be 
brought h>efore the Commission only by a state: no 
projects can be initiated at the federal level. Ail 
formal approvals of state investment programs 
require the affimnative vote of a majority of the 
Commis8k5n's member states and the feder^.i 
cochairman. 



A bask: element in the ARC partnenthip is 
kxal partk:ipatk)n in /the Commisskxi's devek)p- 
ment pnsgram. To assist k)cat piannir^ and to 
ensure that ARC funds are used to serve local 
communltkMi, the CoQnmi8Rk)n, throu^ its mem* 
ber-states, worio with areawkle planning and 
devek)pment agencies, known as kxral devek^ment 
districts (LDDs). Each LDD has a board, consisting 
of elected officials and public representatives of 
^veveral counties, and a professionai staff. The board 
and staff vMbrt( with the k«cal citis^iy to assess kxal 
needs, to determine bcal prikxitles and to prepare 
local devekjpment plans based upk;wt those needs 
and priorities. 

The primary goals of the Appalachian 
program include: 

provkllng every person living in the Regk>n with 
the opportunity to acquire the health and s|dlls 
needed to compete in everyday life wherever he or 
«he chooses to live 

provkling more Jobs and 9 nxxe diversified 
economkt base in the* Rcgton. 

To accomplish these aims, AppaUdiia must 
have an adequate transportation system, communi- 
ty facilities (sewers,'water and solkl waste disposal 
^ems; housing and related amenities), schools, 
and hospitals and must take adv > e^e of its rich 
natural resources without hami to the envinximent 



Chapter I 

A Year of 

Participation 

and 




or the Appalachian progranri» fiscal 1978 was a 
ygar of participation and advocacy. 

fiot only did participation in Commission 
planning and activities on the part of citizens of 
Appalachia increase greatly, but the Commission it* 
self participated to a greater extent than ever before 
in helping to determine rurtic al policies. 

Programs and projects of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission are funded to cany out the 
policies determined in the Commission's regional 
planning process. This process is a complex 
interaction of faceto-face discussion and debate 
among Appalachian citizens, federal state and local 
elected officials and other public servants. As a part 
of the process* put>iic meetings are held in the 
Region to discuss the regional plan» which is not a 
static document but a constantly changing set of 
policies and guidelines. Periodic regionwide confer* 
ences fielp to develop these regional policijes. 



Vice Prefudeni Walter Mondale, en route to address 
irhe Appatachian Conference on Balanced Growth and 
Ei'onomk Development, speuks with reporters at the ^ 
Chariesum, West VirgmNi, airport, i 
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t In October 1977 the Appalachian Cbnfer* 
ence on Balanced Growth and Economic Devv^lop* 
ment drew 250 government leaders, businessmen, 
educators and other citizens to Charieston, West 
Virginia; to discuss five broad areas of conc^ to the 
Region: 

■ the stmcture of federalism 

■ energy / 
M jobs, income and^human services 
S environment and natural resources 

■ private sector involvement 
Recommendations made by\he participants at this 
confererKe were adopted with little change by the 
Appalachian Governors at a subsequent Connmis* 
sion meeting and in January 1978 forwarded to the 
nationwide White House conference on the same 
subject--a conference chaired by Ap^Milachian 
Qovempr John D. Rockefeller IV of West Virginia. 
The recormiendations eventually affected national 
legislation (see t)elow). 

By the er>d of the fiscal year, another 
regionwkte confererKe was being planned for early 
fiscal 1979. North Carolina Governor James B. 
Hunti Jr.««ARC states* cochairman* was to chair a 
'four-day conference in November in Asheville on 
''Raising a New Generation in Appalachia.** The 
focus of the conference was set: determine what 
actions can best prepare today s children to meet 
the responsibilities and enjoy the benefits of 
torriorrow's Appalachia. 

Both of these conferences/ and such other 
ARC^sponsored meetings as the series of coal 
seminars held in the first half of 1978, are 
etVcQuraging Appalachian citizens to play a bigger 
role in determining policies that will etffect their 
future lives. The conferences are also enlargirig the ^ 
role of ARC arKl Appalachia on the national scene 
and glvir^g the Region an important opportunity to 
have its voice heard nationally. One of the itoiicies 

• 



that emergcfd from the Charleston conference and 
was supported by the White House conference was 
the desirability of extending regional commisstpns 
to cover the entire nation, a policy that has become a 
Carter Administration policy. Yhree amendments 
to the ARC extension legislation— providing direct 
support for innovative projects and demonstrations 
of packaging and delivering a range of human 
services and related public facilities, modifying 
restrictions in assistance to low^ and fTioderate- 
income housing programs and permitting states to 
provide technical assistance and loans to small 
business 'enterprises— were incorporated in the 
legislation as a direct result of recommendations 
from the Charleston conference. 

In addition to seeing that national attention is 
given to Appalachian views, the Commission has a 
responsibility* to penform an advocacy role for the 
Region. Where Appalachian problems affect 
development in the Region and cannot be solved by 
local, state or regional efforts or by ARC alone, the 
Commission addresses th^ issues on behalf of the 
Region, the Appalachian Governors, for example, 
worked together to get national leg station adopted 
that would permit reimbursement i »y Medic are and 
Medicaid for physician extenders in rural clinics even 
when physicians were not present in the clinics. 
Without tht^se payments, which became legal on 
Decemb 27. 1 977, many small rural clinics could 
not survive financially. Other Appalachian problems 
for which the Commission is advocating national' 
solutions include the maintenance of coal-haul 
roads and more realistic site and construction 
standards for housing. 

Population Change 

The 1977 population of Appalachia is 
estimated at 1 9327300, a gain of 1 , 1 10.200 in the 
7 U years since the 1970 census. There was a 
natural increase of 679.000 during the 1970-77 
period (2.062.900 births and 1,383.900 deaths), 
which accounted for 61 percent of the population 



gain. The remainittg 39 percent was due to a net 
inmigration of 431.200. a str king change from the 
days when thousands nnoved out of the Region each 
year in search of economic opportunity. More 
detailed information on populatioa changes in the 
Region, as well as statistical informatfon on 
employment and unemployment, educatlor., health, 
housing and natural resources, is c vailable in the 
1979 edition of Appalachia— A Kefere'ryjEh Book. ^ 
This second, edition is available u^n request to the 
Commission 5> Communications Division. 

Total Personal Income treiids 

Total personal income m th* Appalachian 
Region Increased from $39 billion in t9»5 to $104 
billion in 1 976. or from 73 to 7.6 percerittof the U.S. 
total, which rose from $535 billion to $1 .3f3 billion. 
Most of this change over the eleven-year period was 
attributable to inflation. If the dollar changes are 
adjusted for inflation* per capita income increased 
by 30 percent in the United States » is a whole, and by 
41 percent \v\ the Appalachian Regjon: it required 
approximately $ 1 .77 in 1 976 to equal $ 1 .00 In 1 965. 

Changes in per capita income levels from 
1965 to 1976 were uneven within the Appalachian 
Region: the gains in relative per capita income were 
most rapid in Central Appalachia (from 52 to 72 
percent of the national average level), and in the 
entire group of rural counties in the Region. In 
Northern Appalachia. with the highest average 
income levels, the rate of closing thegap (from 87 to 
90 percent of the national average leveDx-was only 
one-half the average for the Region as a whole. 
Southern Appalachia s per capita income, below the 
Region s average in 1965. increased at a slightly 
higher rate than the regional average (from 73 to 81 
percent of the national average level). 



A student in a /uhoralorv i hss at the ARC nnded 
iluahv^htan ( lenne^see^ ParamedU al Vot utionah 
let hnu td Si hoot ek^es her text. 



Highlights of IH^ Year 

^ Some of the major program accomplish- 
ments of fiscal 1978 included: 

■ 1.700 miles of the Appalachian Devetopment 
Highway System (nearly 56 percent of the total) are 
now completed or under construction. 

• 102 water and sewer projects were approved to 
help alleviate one of the major public-facility needs in 
the Region. 

■ More than ^ million was approved for 
AppalachiaQ- housing programs, under way in nine 
states. 

■ 259 Appalachian primary care clinics were 
certified under the Rural Health Clinics Act so that 
physician extenders in these clinics could be 
reimbursed under Medicare and Medicaid. 

■ ARC funded 88 vocational education projects, 
more of them (33) operating projects than ever 
before, in tine with the shift away from bricks-and 
mortar projects. 

■ 52 of Appalachians 69 local development districts 
were using the areawide action program (AAP) 
process and thereby combining their districts*^ 
planning and development activities into a coordi- 
nated program. fl 
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The Longer- 

le 

Perspective 

A ' I 

Jmppalachia has changed much since that March 
day in 1965 when the Appalachian Reglortal 
Commission was created. And with the help of 
several Congresses and Presidents, ARC J has 
adapted to the changing Region and world. / 

In- 1965 Appalachia needed almost ^every- 
thing: hospitals, highways, vocational schools, 
housing, public facilities, more jobs and income for 
Appalachians, a halt to environmental degradation. 
Neither the states nor tJie federal govemmfent had 
ever attempted to meet such a comprehensive array 
of needs in so vast a region. 

A basic question had to be faced: vlfiere do 
we begin?^Many argued that building highvvftys and 
hospitals and the like would be too slow, th^k'almost 
a generation would <;^o without significant jlieip. 

But a counterview prevailed: ARC mjjst take 
the necessary time to buil^ a solid base fof lasting 
development, thereby J^nefiting generations of 




// 
// 

Appalajfflhians. Anything short of that would merely 
provide temporary- treatment of symptoms. The 
toughZ/aecision was made: some immediate needs 
had to be met* but ARCs major resources would go 
. into ttuilding the base for comprehensive long-range 
dev^jfopment. 

// In the very first year of ARC. a development 
hi^way system was laid out The system, planned to 
tiQ[jIn with existing highways, including Interstates, re- 
ci|(lired the building of approximately 3,000 miles of 
rfew highways. It would. penetrate to even the inner- 
yinost parts of the Region, linking them with one an- 
^ other and with the rest of the country. 

Building that ^stem required two-thirds of 
the first annual ARC budget and ,a major, though 
somewhat declining, share of subsequent budgets. 
The cost of highway construction through the 
rugged Appalachian terrain is high. 

By the end of 1978, the Appalachian 
Development Highway System was over half 
completed. A total of $2 billion in federal and $1.3 
billion in state funds had been invested. But it had 
also beconne evident that the payoff from this 
investment was accelerating. Even with the ^stem 
incomplete, new industries and businesses were 
creating jobs along the corridors. In ^rself 
populated areas, the outreach of health faalities, 
vocational schools and shopping centers was being 
extend<jd far enough to permit critical economies of 
size. 

And through the early years of the 
Commission, additional millions of dollars were 
invested in other buHding projects— in "hardware " 
or "bricks and mortar," in the jargon of 
development. .Hospitals and vocational schools got 
high prioriUes. Water and sewer systems and other 
public facilities were built in- hundreds of Appa- 
lachian communities with grov^ potential. 

By the mid 1 970s, the Region was beginning 
to catch up with some of its hardware needs. 
Vocational and technical schools were vwthin 
commuting distance of almost all the people of 
Appalachia, for example, and there were enough 



hospital beds in the aggrejgate, though a few 
communities were still not adequately served. 

In 1974 nearing the end of its first decade, 
ARC conducted an extensive program design 
projject, including public meetings throughout 
Appalachia, to assess progress and set a course for 
the future. Different states were in different stages of 
catching up. The needs of Northern Appalachia, 
Central Appalachia and Southern Appalachia v^re 
not always the same. But several conclusions were 
leached VocatkDnd educatkxi and health dc^^ 
henceforth, in the main, go intp programs and sen^- 
ices rather than buildings and equipment. With the 
base for^eneral development largely in place in 
many areas, there could be a more direct focus on 
job-aeating enterprises* 
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A wtitk^t adjusts a ribbon of phstif thai will be ma/Je 
into bags at a plant if New Philadelphiaf Ohio. 
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Then, in October of 1077. ARC took a 
different approach in a nvijor evaluation, in 
Charleston. West Virginia, experts and spokesrnen 
for diverse groups from all parts of the Region met to 
determine how to achieve "balanced grovith" in 
Appalachia. Joined by the Appalachian Ciovemors 
and ARC officials, they produced a set of 
recommendations which were, in the main, adopted 
by ARC in 1 978. The trend toward services and away 
from construction in health and education was 
further supported. The potential and impact 
problems of a coal industry resurging to fill oil 
shortages would require majoi ARC attention. More 
action on housir\g. forestry. a<,riculture and aid to 
small cities, and more aggressive involvement of the 
private sector wer^ set as ARC policies. 

Some of the progress of Appalachia and the 
changes in ARC programs to adapt, to changing 
conditions and experierKe can be seen in a single 
area. While no community, county or area is lolly 
. typical, a three<ounty area in far southwestern 
Virginia gives life to the genei M data. 

Southwest Vii^inia's LENOWISCO 

Kenny Fannon has a long memory, "Use to 
be when I was^rowing up, ' he recalls, "that the only 
way to make a living around here was to pack up and 
leave. Most of the people I grew up with went to 
Indiana. But things are different now My son got a 
job over at the Norris Company— the one in the new 
industrial park. I'd say there' ve been a whole ^ot of 
changes around here since I was a youngster. ' 

Fannon manages the Robinette Structural 
Steel Company in Big Stone Gap. Virginia. He is also 
a member of an advisory committee to LEMOWISCO, 
a local development district (LDD)that includes Lee. 
Wise and Scott counties and the city of Norton. To 
Fannon. the LDD has been the spark behind many 
of the positive changes that have occurred in its 
three<ounty area. 

The LETSOV/ISCO district lies In Central 
Appalachia. and the LDD finds Itself addressing the 
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(ABOVE) LENOWISCO Director Bruce Robinette 
examines an LDD relief map with a board member. 
(RIGHT) Bill Clements, president of the Wise County 
National Bank in Norton (TOP), and George Hunnicutt 
(BELOW), the mayor of Norton, are enthusiastic 
supporters of l£NOWISC^ developffient plans for the 
area. • v * 
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Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year . 1978 

( >< t. >tM ( i '■ • ' ■ •■>,■■( h iiih.-i ' ". ■. ,S 

By State (U\d Program Category ^ . 

Alabama / 56 

Georgia ' b8 

Kentucky 60 

Mainland 62 

/viississippi . 64 

New York 66 

North Carolina 68 

Ohio 70 

Pennsylvania * ? .72 

South Carolina 1- 74 

Tennessee 76 

Virginia 78 • 

West Virginia 80 
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The DufField Industrial Park offers a glimpse 
of LENOWISCO*s combined pianning/operating 
stratagem. The park, constructed in 1970 71. was 
planned by the LpD, It is owned, operated and 
maintained by the Duffield Development Authority, 
a corporation fornr>ed by Lee, f^f^ and Wise 
coUnUes and the city of Norton. LENOWISCO s staff 
functions as the staff for the development authority, 
while the LDD S operation? divisipn takes responsi* 
bility for maintaining the complex's water anc},sewer 
system. The five industries which comprise the 
park*s present tenant list offer over 800 jobs to 
southwestem Virginians, 

Let's face it/' Carl Pfeterson says, "ten years 
ago progress was pretty much at a standstill in these 
parts. I think LENOWISCO can take the credit for 
changing a lot of things for the better. Now. many 
young people who are thinking of leaving the area 
for jobs in other places are giving the idea a second 
thought. There's hope, you see." 

The Coal Factor 

In Central Appalachia's mixed bag of perils 
and pluses, the coal industiy stands out like a giant 
black aggie amid so many snnaller. duller marbles. 
The LENOWISCO district. Wise County particularly, 
is especially sensitive to the vagaries of the coal 
market. The economy of Norton, an independent 
city in thie heart of Wise County^ is based aimost 
exclusively on coal and supporting industries. The 
city is tlie area's coal-shipping center, and its 
railyards are always thick with the huge hopper cars 
that transport coal to boilers all over the eastern 
LInited States 

"Bt*toie 1*473. ' sdys Bill Clements, president 
ot Norton s flourish jiHj Wise County National E3ank 




I he people of Norton, VirsmiQ, have experienced the booms and basis thai come ulcus with a coahminmQ 
ei onomv. 
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"virtually every dollar here was imported. But when 
mining in this area expanded to make up the 
difference in the fuel shortage caused by the Arab oil 
embargo, the place started generating its own 
money." 

However, the Appalachian coal • boom 
spawned in 1973 has slackened considerably since 
then. Most Wise Countians are not overly surprised 
by the reversal— it happened before and prot)ably 
will happen again. They hav^ learned to court 
prosperity gingerly since it is usually the first to leave 
town when the euphoria of a coal boom degenerates 
into the gloom of a bust. If people in Wise County 
had their druthers, says one oldtimer who has lived 
through his share of good times and hard times, 
there would never be a period of boom or bust, just a 
steady, strong, basic coal economy. Or. as Norton's 



AAayor George Hunnicutt puts it: "When coal is 
booming, well, let me tell you. there's a lot of fleas 
that go with that dfd dog." 

But it is* long-established economic dogma 
that any area that pins its prospects for economic 
good health on a single industry, no matter what the 
industjy is. lives under a constant tlireat. That is why 
agencies like LENOWISCO support programs 
aimed at diversifying the local economy. Well- 
constructed, attractive, strategically located indus- 
trial parks offer one kind of incentive for drawing 
additional business, as do good roads, good 
schools, heal^i'tacHities and other public services. 
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Thomas Village 

Housing, too, figures prominenlty in an area s 
overall economic prospects. An active housing 
development effort, one that combines federal, state 
and private resources to provide quality homes tor 
people, is of primary importance in attracting new 
p€)op}e to an area or in keeping long-time residents 
there. L.FMOWISCO's Thomas Village illustrates well 
what can be accomplished when local housing 
problems are tackled head on. The village began as 
d reopoi^se to the severe spring 1977 flooding that 
swept many parts of Central Appalachia. One Scott 
County cominunity, Clinchport» suffered e)*treme 
flood damafje and nt^ny residents were forced to 
leav3 thviir homes permanently. In the early summer 
of 1 977. representatives from a number of state and 
federal agencies met in LENOWlSCO's offices and 
tenie^ively mapped out plans for a housing 
d /elopment program for Scott County. As the plan 
evolved in subseouent meetings, it was decided to 
construct a sul livision adjacent to the Duffield 
Industrial Park. The lOOacre tract there was well 
above tlogd level and could easily accommodate a 
variety of housing styles. A new organization, the 
Southwest Development Corporation (an arm of 
Ll'NOWISCO. like the Duffield Development 
Authority, wh^cf^ owns the industrial park)» was 
created and assumed ownership of Thomas Village. 
Along with the Tennessee Valley Authority. ARC 
t.ontnbuted grant n^nies to the project. 
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In its description of Thomas Village. 
LENOWISCO lists among its major objectives in 
sponsoring the project: 

■ to provide needed housing to facilitate energy 
development in the LEfSOWlSCO district 

■ to provide an opportunity for f]ood<lisplaced 
residents from Clinchport and the surrounding area 
to acquire replacement housing within their financial 
capabilities 

■ to provide low-income housing critically needed 
by Scott County. 

The District Then and Now 

The statistics— charts and graphs and the 
like— offer factual proof that Appalachia's popula- 
tion, employment and income trends are definitely 
upward bound. But observing the Regions changes 
through LENOWlSCO*s eyes perhaps inspires a 
deeper sense of what Appalachia s recent progress 
means ic the people who live in the hills and hollows, 
in the valleys and along the rivers. 

Bruce Robinette, who directs LEINOWISCO 
and has done so since 1 968, remembers well what 
the three-county area was like in the mid 1960s. 

"Tliere was one vo-tech school in Wise 
County.*' he explains, "and that one was far from 
being fully developed. FSo community colleges 
existed in the entire district, and neither Lee nor 
S<*ott counties had any vocational education 
facilities. At the time, the area's unemployment rate 
was in the teens-^-far above the nation s average. In 
1 965 we realized that industrial development had to 
be one of our primary objectives. " 

Thirteen years later, the LENOWISCO area 
has three well-equipped and staffed vocational- 
technical schools that offer a wide assortment of 
U?chnical training programs. Mountain Empire 
Community College in Big Stone Gap also has been 
created since the mid 60s. Together these 
institutions form vital links in LEhOWlSCO's 
development chain. The young people trained in the 
schools' mining technology classes, for example, or 
those schooled in welding or auto repair are 



prepared for jobs in the area s coal mine industry or 
for work with one of the new firms at the Duffield 
Industrial P&rk It is, of course, no coirKidence that 
new industries move in where trained workers are 
available to fill new positions. 

And the industrial park— itself no minor 
miracle— exists where it does because of Corridor B, 
the four-lane highway tha* connects Asheville, North 
Carolina^ roads from Atlanta, and points in-between 
with Columbus, Ohio. The highway means tfiat 
industries in the Duffield park have ready access to 
market centers and that customers and employees 
have equally convenient access to goods and jobs 
within the park 

"Corridor B has affected this area in any 
number of ways," says Robinette. "Lonesome Pine 
Community Hospital in Big Stone Gap (a 70-bed 
facility built with ARC and Hill-Burton funds) is a 
center of health care, and the corridor makes it 
easier for people to reach it. It also makes it easier for 
ambulances to reach people. Prior to building of the 
new hospital, these three counties had less than 1 00 
certified hospital t>eds among them." 

Well on its way to meeting some of its most 
glaring needs, the LENOWISCO area has shifted 
gears and Is concentrating on the next priority—- 
housing. With much of the development "hardware" 
in place, more jobs available, and the educationa' 
tools at hand that can prepare men arid women for 
those jobs, the next logical step, according to 
Robinette. is providing a more plentiful supply of 
quality housing. In the LEMOWISCO area, as in the 
Appalachian Region, the priorities change, but all the 
pieces fit together to form a base for comprehensive 
long-term development. B 
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Ayieage end Financing ' 



Statuses of September 30, 1978 









Studies 


Design 


RltfitenMv 


Construction 


» ■ 


OoBhts 




Total 


Construction 


Cojmitlsd 


Compteled 


^3ofl4iplatei^ 






State 


or 


or 


or 


or 


Constnictlott 




MBeage 


Requirad 


OnderWiy 


(InderWIiiV 


(InderWiy 


(ImkrWay* 


Connpietod** 


(in ttMMSsnds) 


Alabama 


155.6 


146.1 


146.1 


95.4 


82.2 


50.8 


35.4 


♦ 27.718 


Georgia 


134.9 


85.7 


85.7. 


55.4 


55.4 


46.6 


29.2 


41^ 


Kentucky 


5853 


439.1 


.439.1 


437.6 


39^8 


326.0 


272.7 


401. 196*" 


* Maiyiand 


85.7 , 


81.7 


81.7 


sao 


50.0 


50.0 


50.0 


69;221 


Mississippi s. 


1 1 1.4 


ioa4 


ioa4 


4a9 


436 


3a8 


22.8 


26,864"» 


Mr V York 


255.4 


219.4 


219.4 


200.9 


183.1 


167.1 


155.9 


203,603*** 


North Carolina 


206.5 


205.4 


205.4 


169.8 


1393 


• 150.0 


1124 


119.856"* 


Ohio 

* • 


293.5 


201.6 


201.6 


177.6 


150.0 


119.0 


101.0 


97.444**» 


Pennsytvania 


507.5 


456.9 


45&9 


283.'l 


188.8 


.168.4 


138.6 


241.191 


South Carolina 


28.4 


11.0 


11.0 


3.1 


31 


1.4 


-0- 


2,031 


Tennessee 


3423 


331.9 


331.9 


223.0 


194.6 . 


189.8 


1731 


206.643*** 


Virginia 


201.8 


1913 


1913 


157,9 


157.4 


146.7 


134.2 


10534*** 


West Virginia 


425.8 


411.4 


411.4 


322.4 


314.5 


245.5 


23a5 


493,500*** 


Total 


3.334.1 


2«689.9 


2,889.9 


2,233.1 


1,974.8 


i,7oai 


1,463.8 


*2.037,798 



/Includes 38 miles of pccfinarKed consUuctioa , 
**pf the total completed mteege, 1,4273 mUet have t>een opened tq tialfk:. 
***lrKludes prefinanced amounts as fottows: 

Kentucky $23^27;Mtssisaippi ^l4;tScwyofk«6^;N^ 

^-^mns may not add because of roundir^. 



Appiyttchlaii ConldcM- H^hway 
Syitem 

, About 56 pefcentol the mileage diglbie for 
conitiuctt^ on the AppdacNan Oevetopment 
Hghway System is now completed or under 
construction. An additionat 106 mitet of Imfkoved 
roadway were ccfitFacted for construction during 
1976. bringing the total to 1.700 miles (see Table 1 
on page 9 and the map opposite). Actual 
construction was completed on 1,464 miles, an 
increase of 76 miles during the year. Smilar 
increases were made in engineering, design and 
right-of-way acquisition: an additionai 32 miles in 
design and an additional 62 miles in right-of-way 
acquisition. At the end of the fiscal year, design had 
either been completed or undertaken on 2,233 
miles of the 3,025 eligible miles, 74 peixrent of the 
total.* 

Dui^ng fiscal 1978, $191.6 million in federal 
ftinds was obligated for the corridor ^stem, with the 
states prefinancing an additional $56.8 million, in 
comparison with $180 million in federal funds and 
state prefinancing of $39 million in fiscal 1977. In 

1977 the Commission instigated a hew allocation 
process under which it guarantees a base amount or 
allocation of funds (subject to appropriation) to each 
state for the fundlr^ year. In addition, a 
supplemental allocation is available above this base 
amount, provided that these and the base funds can 
be obligated during the funding year. If this 
supplemental allocation cannot be used, the funds 
then become available to other states which can use 
them before the end of the fiscal year. In 1 977 and 

1978 virtually all funds appropriated were utilized, 
which indicates that this, new system is woridng well 
and encouraiging the states to prefinance. Prefmanc- 

Congress Increased the total authorized miles from 2500 
to 3205 on November 6. 1 978 (Pul>!lc Law 95 599). 
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ing (advancing by states of funds that will be repi^id 
later fham ARC highway allocations) pennits tfie 
states to use allocation surpluses and advances tnb 
highway constnxtion program in a time of rislrj 
costs^ by permitting the cdnstnjctlon of morcTnil^ 
of highway for the limited federal funds. A 

During the year a numberof milestones were 
passed on the Appalachian Development Highway 
System. Corridor L, a 70^ni*le highway extending 
from Sutton to Becldey, West Virginia, which 
Includes the spectacular New River Bridge (com- 
pleted in 1977), \^s opened to traffic, except for a 
two^milc section stin under construction. 

the portiam of Conidor E from Cumbertand, 
Maryland, to Morgantov*^, West Virginia, has also 
been completed, while the final two sections of 
Corridor I from Hazard to Whitesburg, Kentiicl<y, are 
now under constaiction, with the remaining 
distance open to traffic. 

» 

Local Access Roads 

Access roads, unlike development highways, 
are not designed as an interconnected system of 
roadways but rather are a series of short roads to 
supply access to specific sites and locations. Some 
26 miles of access roads were completed during 
^978, with an additional 91 new miles placed under 
construction. Construction is now completed on 
579 miles of the 849 miles approved thus far for 
constmction (see-table On page 12). Federal obliga- 
tions for all access roads built under this program 
.low come to a total of $1 146 million, with state and 
local funds providing an additional $78.0 million. 

Hx^hwixxj ton&truaion is under was; near Morristown^ 
Tennessee. 
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id ouicliiM ihitt nit Intt if^hodiilid for 
^ *^*i dnwfiiiit n f li fit t n i l irf ii lh n mB fl n , Ai i wi i u l t 

fliplNinMI itQinVPE^Win w19«lC^^ Ami** 

jMliligiM itici midii H flbMfalft fnr dttmiiirttit 
Gowily to punhtte tiw9 nA Ihm Itom Ci^^ 
to SquI^ Diyton tnd ftom South Dayton to 
QoNMndili. to piiMiyt tfw fl0tA«r^ 
Ki biino watipfmd, 1Hb plan It cvtnliMUy to link 
« IhtM too Inaftwllh tht CMt«ai(0uS'^^ 
to foim i| titoitta niltotd to Mfve thit ar^ 
thereby pRMn^ Jobs In the area. 

Riiivl iyin9p«>rt«t^ 

OurifHi tl>e ARC through its peitidpat- 
iiYi etateSi eisMed In the support of three operate 
niral traniportallon syaterm in ^ennsyhwnia. 
Tennetoee and Qeoi^. These systems provided 
needeci tnniportatton for niral people traveUng to 
woric, to ihop|9ln8 and 9Chools,4Mxl to medical and 
other aodai services. 

Each system is designed to demonstrate 
innovative and repBc a ble methods of supplying 
small bus and van transportation senfce to outlying 
areas. Another obfectlw of ARCs mral trt^n^x>^ 
tatlon prograrn b to find other means of support for 
these systems and thereby end the Commission's 
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TeA}\e2 
Appalachian Access Roads 

status as of September 30, 1978 



CUroiilsthw FhiBrtokiQ 
(in thousands) 

: Constnictfon 



Coi iiBlflted Constfuction 
AppiPMd OtHigated Approved, orUndorWsy Completed 



State 



Aisbema 


$ 21341 


» 20.400 


Qeoisia 


11341 


9.499 


ilentucl^ 


6.084 


4.075 


Miiytand 


331^ 


2.149 


A^ssippi 


2U31 


17.884 


NewYorii 


5,049' 


2.926 


North Carolina 


6,265 


5.275 


Ohio 


• 5.966 


4.694 




" 19,086 


12.838 


Soutti Carolina 


14431 


14,431 


Tennessee 


11.484. 


10.012 


Virginia 


5.165 


4.666 


WestVlrglnia 


8,186 


5317 


Total 


♦ 139J41 





Columns may not add because of rounding, 



financial involvement This objective was accomp- 
lished during the fiscal year in north central 
Penrayivania, vvhere a rural transportation ^atem 
now operates successfully on sdf-generated local 
inccMne deih«d on a contract basis from various 
agencies, with sonrw assistance from the state of 
Penna^^nia. 

Coal Movement Study Results 

in November 1977 ARC completed a study of 
the irnpact of coal hauling on the Re^on's roads, en* 
titled "An Assessment of the Effects of Coal Move- 
ment on the Highways of the Appalachian Region." 
In January 1978 the Depaitnnent of Transports* 
tion (DOT) released a nationat study of energy roads 



218.7 


194.5 


1492 


36.6 


24.1 


13.9 


17.4 


13.5 


7.0 


8.4 


5.9 


5.9 • 


1662 


116.7 


933 


a6 


3.9 


3.9 


29.4 


19.8^ 
36.4 


153 


4^5 


362 


105.7 


85.5 


82.8 


114.7 


98.5 


91.1 • 


583 


43.0 


43.0 


19.6 


183 


183 


22.4 


20.0 


19.4 


848.6 


680.1 


5793 



which concluded that the problem of building or re- 
building roads to haui coal was concentrated in the 
Appalachian Region and thata national program was 
needed to deal with the total problem. 

As a result cftliese two studies. DOT initiated 
amore complete stu<^ of the need for anc the costs 
of making the necessary repairs to cool haul roads. 
DOT, ^ Department of Eriergy, the Department of 
the Interior, the Office of Management and Budget 
and ARC are now dscussing what shape a naticH^ 
program to do this ^lould taice. ? 
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a traniportaklon pfoiect In FY 7a 

Good Things Come in Small 
Packages 

Announcement of the completion of an ARC 
access road never seems to stir the public intereat 
that the completion of a section of a sleek interataite 
or ir^tercounty esqpressway does. But ma^ H 
shouki. These short roads are the vM final threads 
16 the Appalachian hi^iwaynetworkthat directly link 
together people using the devek)pment htghvvqys 
and the spedfk: jobs, airports, sdx)ols and other 
points they are eager to reach. 

In Habersham County. Georgia, for emmple,' 
the lack of an adequate access road through the 
county's Airport Industrial Rvk threatened to 
seriously limit its industrial devek)pment potential 
Companies interested in loca^ in an industrial 
pwk usually choose paria that have ail the best 
features, including proximity U> market centers, 
varied transportatkx) opportunities, adequate elec- 
tricity, gas. water, oil or other utilities and. no less 
importantly, a good intraparit roadv««y netwwk The 
original access road thtough the fSk (built in part 
with ARC funds) did not extend far enough to sen« 
either the two new industrial plantithat were 
building facilities there or the other areas in the park 
that were likely sites for coming industries. So, with a 
grant of $159,950 from ARC, plus funds from 
Georgia's Highway DepartnDent, the original access 
road was extended It now connects the park— and 
the outskJe worid—with the new industries, which 
together have brightened the area's employment 
pkrtuie by provkUng 200 new jobs. The new 
extension also operu up other sectkms of the park 
for future devekipment 

This newly added section (pearly one mile 
k)ng) is the third artd final portkm of the internal road 
^em In the industrial parte ARC funded an initial 
0.$-mite sectton. and a second, shorter section, 0.37 




mites long, was constnjcted with Farmers Home 
Admini^ratk>n funds. 

In a letter to the Habersham County 
Commissioners, an offkiai of Standard Telephone 
Compmny, one of the two companies sen«d by the 
third and last segment, wrote in support of this 
sejjment; 

"We would fike to go on record as strongly 
endorsing the plan to extend the Airport industrial 
Parit road across the entire parit area ...this 
extenskxi would open additkMrtal industrial site 
kx:atk>ns and woukl greatly enhance vehkie 
nx>vement from the park to existing state roads and. 
the forthcoming 365 a nnector between Gainesville 
and Cornelia ^ v 

The sanrie point could be made an<xh^ way. 



How attractive wouM the park be to new industries if 
the road had not been completad? The Habersham 
County Industrial Devekiprneft Aulhorily, whfch 
owns or has an option on the 400 acres of industrial 
(Mi^ land in the parit, believes that the con^jlefee 
access road is an important factor to the industries 
that>9v« k)catBd there, and one of the chief reasons 
that the parte already has 20 percent of its acreagein 
use. fid only does |he road make general 
movement possible throughout the part<. but it also 
ayows employees ready access to paridng tots and 
to the main highways that take them back to their 
homes: 

It's only a Httle overtwo miles long ail totd, but 
thrt short (^stance counts for a k)t in »«rms of 
encouraging devek>pment ■ 
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Chapter 4 



KLNNtrMMUKRAY 



Community 
Development 
and Housing 
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rowth in economic development in Appalachia 
is dependent in large measure upon what 
Appalachian communities can offer ih the way of 
basic services, such as clean water, good sanitation, 
decent housing, recreation opportunities and 
efficient transportation. But in many parts of the 
Region these services are lacl<ing. Five years ago, a 
consultant study estimated that it would take ^7.2 
billion to establish adequate sewerage, water, solid 
waste and parks and recreation facilities in the 
Region. 

This figure did not irKlude housing needs, 
which are also sizable. In 1970 more than a million 
Appalachian housing units were classified by the 
Ekjreau of the Census as deficient t)ecause they 
lacked plumbing or were overcrowded. Replacing 
these units, or adding to the housing stock to 
accommodate new growth, is unusually diflttult and 
expensive because of the Region's terrainTLarge, 
level, v^ll-drained sites come at a premium. The 
costs of serving sites with basic facilities, such as 
water and sewerage, and of developing sites are high 
because of steep slopes, unstable land conditions, 
underlying rock and the distances which must be 
covered to extend access roads aiKi facilities. 
Federal site devebpment and housing standards, 



the shortage of mortgage crecit and the absence of 
a substantival housing Industry compound the 
problem. 

The ARC connmunity development and 
housing program is aimed ai overcoming 'these 
deficiencies. In fiscal 1978 the program maintained 
its earlier commitment to alleviate the situation in 
li a'ee types of areas: 

W Communities in the Appalachian coal fields 
where coal mining is bringing rapid increases in 
employnnent and population. Most of these 
communities could not provide adequate basic 
community facilities and housir^g before the 
national demand for coal increased. They have ev^en 
greater difficulties today in the face of rapid 
population and employment growth. 

■ Rural communities which, because of their 
remoteness, lack the technical or financial resources 
to improve their standards of living without 
assistance, 

■ Areas undergoing fundamental changes in their 
local economies and population patterns. These 
include older urbari settlements experiencing job 
losses, areas where new settlement patterns make it 
necessary to find cost^ffective ways to design and 
deliver public services and rapidly growing small 
communities. 

In addition to the continuing commitment to 
these communities, ARCs community develop- 
ment program gave priority to two other activities: 



■ Assistance to communities devastated by floods. 
This assistance, called the Central Appalachian 
Devek:)prT>ent Project, is being provided by a special 
staff located in tiie field (see page \ 71 

■ Expanded direct technical assistance by Com* 
mission staff, partkularly in housing and site 
development. 

During the yean the Commission approved 
242 housing and community development projects 
totaling $47,4 million. The types of projects 
approved are summarized in Table 3 opposite. 




/ wa tvpes of ApfHttoi hian housing (IJ'i 1\ ABOVE^ct 
( ()<i/< «mp near Pinei'iUe. W'osi Vtrqinuf, andiABOi'iJ 
an ufxntmeni t of7»p/**\ in ihitnoll, Wu Yiitk 
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Table 3 

Community Development Projects 
Approved in Fiscal 1978 

(\n thousc^nds of dollars) 



Water and Sewer 

Water df)J sewr proje<:t$ t.onstituted tlie 
iaiyest slwe of < i^rnrtiur^ity develofxnent projects in 
f Y 78— tiuie to 70 percent of expenditures, 
refltH^tJK) tiy^ ^lontmueti arxi substantial need tor 
?h^-s<? b<^UK ilities throughout the Rei}iOf). 

Housing 

Housmy av counttHJ tor more than j ^:n*e(.t*nt 
of expenditures and was t}>e second largest 
cor'«poner»t of [he program. AV)re thaf^ $6 rniiijor^ 
^vnt to trie support of state Appalacfnan housimi 
fjuxjrdfns. under way in nine slates, as well as ^or 
tet-hnicdl assistance denwnstraUons. 

[he Appalachian housing programs are 
'1evelof>tHj <^tK\ administered througlx state housinq 
cHjerK ies aiKl provide technical assistance grarUs. 
plannintj k^sm and site development grants lo 
public- rxxi.es and nofiprofit sponsors of housing. 
Ihe I0?f> ariendrrents to tf>e Apfjalachian 
Rtx}iv>nat lX*velofX7^enr Act penmitted ARC to 
adm.iriisier these loans and grants for Appalachian 
pf(>>x:ts. i5'Ki as a result the Appalachian housiriy 
Qf-^' X, an) ex{>anded greatly. AR< ar^d state tiousimj 
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AmourU 
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Projects 






7^. 






37 
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84 


?.lbb 


4 b 


16 


.19(* 


84 
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4 


10 


4 ''•) 


1.0 


3 


$47,436 


100.1% 


242 



program efforts fiave fiel{:>ed increase housing 
activity and create a greater awareness of housing 
development obstacles. 

Housing demonstrations, such as the 
Thomas Village project in Duffield, Virginia, 
described on page 6 are primarily intended to 
accelerate the production of housing in coal mining 
areas that have severe housing shortacjes. 

in by 78 ARC also funded a study to 
determine the feasibility of creating a land bank in 
Central Appalachia. A study or housing innovations 
that have worked in the Region is being computet i 
iT^o a reference book to be used throughout Uie 
Region. 



(HRfti f) » iltittihi*Ut( h- hi^irtal Park tf\ HtJ/<>i/oM. 



Industrial Site Development 

Irxlustrial site development received riore 
tf'^an 8 fx^rcent of 78 community devek^pmeru 
funds, with $3.9 million in prants awarded to 
irxlustrial park projects in nine Appalachian states. 
Sirure the purpose of funding industrial parks is to 
increase local employment opportunities, tJiis 
program is described in greater detail in the chapter 
dealing with enterprise development (page 20). 
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Technical Assistance 

During the year, ARC provided direct 
technical assistance in ruinrwrous areas, including 
soiar housing demonstratkxts. The US Department 
of Agficuiture has developed and tested a tow<ost 
solar-heated rural house design. ARC conipiled 
tnfomr^ation on constnxtion « costs arKl pedorm- 
ance of U>^s 'solar attic" design and contacted 
Appalachian states with a high heating load for 
builder leferrais. Subsequently, ARC worked with 
four txailders to prepare applications to ^he 
Department of Hoiwing and (Jrtwn Development 
(HGD) for solar installation grants under the 
residential sotar demonstration program. All four 
builders were awarded grants. As a result: 

■ Three houses were finished in Kentucky; three in 
Pennsylvania ar^i one in Tennessee were contracted 
for and scheduled to begin durir^ the foUo^ng 
fiscal year. 

■ ARC provided funds to furnish a full set of house 
plans, materials, a specification list and a 
construction manual. 

■ The Farmers Home Administration is con- 
sidering financing the solar-attic house under their 
regular single-family program. 

During the year» ARC offered technical 
assistance to the state of West Virginia for a 
confererKe on housing and community facilities 
called by Ciovernor vJohn D. Rocl<;efeller IV and later 
helped to develop state housing strategies to rr>eet 
housing needs arising from increased employment 
arid population in the coal fields, flood damage and 
tl^ high irKidence of substandard housing. 

ARC also worked with the state of Kentucky 



technical o.«sislsum e 



to Wentify sHe development problems for housing 
and industry in eastern Kentudcy by desigrting and 
testing a survey instrument to inventory housing 
sites, defining obstacles being encountered by 
housing sponsors in Appalachian KerAud^ m\d 
establishing assistance nesds of sponsors. 



Spedal CcMiununity Needs 

The community devetopment program also 
fufKts special tr9rv!^)ortation projects, like airports 
and rail spurs» recieaUon arvj tourism pit>|ecis and 
HbrarieSt and special community inripro^^emerits. ■ 




ERLC 



41 
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• communhy development project In FY 78 

Responding to Flood disasters 

Many parts of Central Appalachia suffered severe 
fkxxllrig in April 1977. When '45 contiguous 
counties In West Virginia. Kentuclq^. Virginia and 
Tennessee were declared disaster areas by 
President Carter, faderal assistance in the area 
became available. Following the spring floods, ARC 
joined with West Virginia s Office of Economic and 
Community Development In outlining a long-range 
program that includes both flood recovery and 
prevention provisions. In June 1977, Governors 
John D. Rockefeller IV of West Virginia, Julian M. 
Carroll of Kentucky. Mills E. Ckxlwin of Virginia and 
R^iy Bianton of Tennessee endorsed the program 
and gave their approval to the formatk>n of a special 
flekl staff chaj ged with fulfilling the program's goals. 

Located in Plkeville, Kentucky, the Central 
Appalachian Devetopnrwnt Project (the fk>od 
recovery program's official titk's'' focuses on seven 
specifk: concerns: (1) developii^g a flood warning 
system in conjunctkxi with the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Adminlstratk>n (MOAA), (2) 
assisting fkxxl-prone communities to qualify and 
remain qualified for flood insurance, (3) assisting 
indlvklual communities with ftood-rclated problems, 
(4) Improving overall disaster preparedness. (5) 
relocattr^g terjjporary housing provided by HOD off 
the floodplain. (6) kxratir^g and devekaping flood-free 



(RKiH t) J he I ei'isu f orfc of the Bhj S<i»«i.v Hii/f » 
overflowed its banks and caused serious fUyodinfi in 
Pikei itle, Keniut k v. in April i 977 ' 



land to provide an alternative to the devek)pnr^ent of 
sites in congested, fk>od-prone areas and (7) 
establishing a comprehensive community flood 
strategy program. 

According to project director Keith Kelley, 
signifteant progress has already been nrwde in two of 
these areas:' the fkx)d warning ^stem and 
temporary housing relocation. 

"We're engaged in a pilot program with 
MOAA that is installing a model fkxxJ warning 
system to twelve counties in Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Virginia," Kelley explains. "With It, yue hbpe to 
eliminate deaths caused by flash floods, reduce 
flood damage by 20 percent and help keep down the 
degree of disnjptiosn to commerce and other hunrvwi 



activity. This warning program will be extended to 
the remaining 23 pfX)ject counties in the next two 
yews." 

The foundation of the waming systerh is a 
netowxk of volunteer rainfeli and stream observers 
who live in the fkxxl-prorte areas. The observers use 
rain gauges to measure the amotnt of predpHatkxi 
that falls Into the various rivers and creeks that are 
known threats. A number of autonnatk: gauges are 
also ennptoyed for the same purpose. The data Is 
imnriedlatdy reported to and evaluated by tfie 
Nattonal Weather Service, after vWch recon- 
nr>endatk)ns are promptly made to spedfk: fkxxl- 
prone k)calltie$. Next, the publk must be informed 
over radk> and teieviskxi. In certain densely 
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populated aynmunities^ the warning system also 
includes the use of special flash flood sirens. 

And since mobite homes are especially 
vulnerable to flood damage* the Central Appala^ 
chian Development FYoject has been working to 
relocate mobile honrves that have been ptoced In 
floodplain locations. Many of the mobile homes in 
the most immediate danger from flash floods are 
those that were provided by HUD as temporary 
housing for victims of the 1977 flood disaster. 
Through fhe project, HUD allocated *2 million to 
Kentucky and West Virginia for the purpose of 
developing and/or improving existing sites for these 



mobile homes. 

*'HUD gave people the option of buying the 
mobile homes which the agerxy provided on a 
rental basis after the April 1977 disaster/* isays 
Kelley. **/v\any people chose to do so, and it is tills 
group that we re particularly interested in helping. 
We've found several areas—flood-free areas~on 
which^to place the mofcMie units.*' 

Eight Kentuct^ landowners were assisted by 
the project in obtaining Ikrenses to operate certain 
sites as commercial mobile home parks. These 
parks will provkie stie, above^floodpialn levels^ sites 
fw 181 farT)ilieswhowerevk:tinrisofthefkx>d. ■ 




• lit 



I ht\ mobtU* hi>me ts Uh ai^d on Umii develotyrd under Ihe L eniral Appuiai hiun DeiH^lopmoni Projei i. /Ia 
ou n¥9 \ orK^tnai ^t#>m<» utis di^slro\ted in ih^ 1977 fUnnt. 



a housing project In FY 78 

Filling In the Gap 

Oerlved from the Gi«ek word kolnos (common). 
koinonia refers to a community of persons bound 
together by tove and corKem for one another and for 
those outside the 6wnmunity. In Lenoir* North 
Carolina, three Presbi^ltaian churches are sponsor- 
ing the construction of a housing complex and 
reaming it Koirnxiia in the ho|?e that those who live 
there will devek^ the attitudes and habits the name 
suggests. When completed in August 1979, 
Koinonia will contain 84 apartment units for some cf 
the area s r^eediesti^lderiyand handkrapped citizens. 

ARC has assisted the KcMnonia project in 
three basic ways: with a $13,000 project planning 
k)an used to pay a portion of the architect's design 
fees, with a $73,000 site developnnent grant andwith 
a grant whkrh supplies the salary of Barbara leaker, 
the housing specialist at the Western P!eJrrK>nt 
Council of Governments (an LDD). Ms. Baker is 
responsible for making-grant and loan applications 
and carrying out the miiny foltow-through activities 
required before projeds like Koinonia can be 
realized. (The fSortfi Carcllina Department of Natural 
Resources and Commynity Devetopment has 
trained and placed six housing specialists in the 
state's 31 Appalachian counties to stimulate the 
construction of housing for low^ and modetate- 
income families), 

*1 wrote the original project applicatk>n for 
the Rrst Prest>yterlan Church of Lenoir in 1 975 and 
submitted it to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Developrtient " Ms. Baker explains. "Later we 
received a rK)tice of fund reservation from HCJD— for 
$2,492*000— but told that the money would 
fK>t be forthcoming unless we could come up with 
some additional funds. At that time the project 
seemed doomed Then the church donated some 
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money and land to the project, and ARC supplied us 
with a planning loan to develop the proposal to tne 
final commitment stage. The ARC grant enabled us 
to close the HUD loan deal on December 7, 1977, 
and construction began the following month. The 
apartrnents have just been put under roof, but 
already we have a list of 1 45 people who would like to 
move in when the project s completed next August/' 
Each apartnnent will contain a living room, 
dinirtg area, kitchen, one bedroom and bath and a 
large storage area. Some tenants will have low 
enough incomes to qualify for rental subsidies under 
Section 8 ot the Housing and Community 



Development Act of 1974; these tenants will not 
have to pay more than 25 percent of theii' incomes 
for rent. The HUD program will supply the additional 
sums needed to produce the rents agreed upon for 
the project- 

An attractive bonus for Koinonia's new 
residents will be the availability of low<ost meals 
thirough the Community Kitchen, another project 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church and funded 
with federal dollars. Located directly across tlie 
street from the apartment complex, the kitchen 
serves as the area's Meals on Wheels headquarters. 



* Church members donated the property and 
the furxis for constmction of the kitchen " Barbara 
Baker says, "and ttie government, under Title Vll of 
the Office of the Aging, provides the meal service, it 
will be a great boon to many of the project s renters. 
I'm sure/' 

This project, like nrviny others in hilly 
Appalachia. encountered unusual construction 
costs because of topographic problems at the site. In 
sitiiations like these, ARCs ability to fill in gaps 
between federal funding and local sources of 
financial support spells the difference between the 
project s being built or not ■ 








IB-- 



(ABOVE) The Koinonia 
apartments wiUlook like thia 
when constru< tion is com- 
pleted. (FAR LEFT} Coitsirm - 
tion isk goiriQ according to 
Mshedule atyd should he 
fininhed in the f all of 1979. 
(LLFT) The Reverend Parker 
r. Williamsof% of the First 
Presbyterian Church in I enoir 
discuss^H the" plans with 
housing i on»uhat%t Barbara 
Baker. 
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Chapter 5 



Enterprise 
Development. 



he puiiH>sv of .ne entejpn^ie developn^ent 
puH|(<inv \n »ts U)urtt) vvar ot o^^erdtior) ir^ 78. is to 
htip thv KV'vjion puxliK.t* nnore jobs, in ti\e process 
w<MUM.jtinq c! iiK>rt» divtMsified trtv-f-Hiterpnse econ- 
i>fnv ibo pf<.xjra.n at fust tor^sisted of ttH'hnical 
tissistvM.io arul tidinmq projects In ific^ 1975. 
jcn'/rkir-rief Us to tho A}>{>diachian ReyK")nal Develop- 
Mu*nt /\< t c:<>nvness nuirKldted that ARC establish a 
p/i\^ian^ tu develop the KVqion seneiqy resoun:es" 
iru) v3uth<v i/ed Uh* ijs<* o\ up to n\)\\\on [XM year In 
AhX Uiiuls to assist enert^y related enteqjrise 
.Je\.»MopFHt*fU I au]f l\ Ml response to this, the 
V. ;iinrtiisNU)n ureatls e\|'arkit\.l the enteqf>nse 
. irvrUnn ^t'^>t pt i H}rafT^. in eafly 19/7. s(,H*liiru] out the 
I iit^'fM b\ pto|e<.ts could tx* selected for 

fufulintj uMiltM \\^v pli\\\,in^ arul s[>eeJtivally 
p< ini.'ttno ttk' liifklhKi v)* t-nH-rprKe developnrient 
p.'.iif^t-. sornt* h) production or 

. vi.-:^M\<Uion t»iuwo\ It also pfovided that slates' 
• inruial xieveK'pnu'fit [>ians should deM ' l **^ how the 
.\i»r*^ wii' v^f.)ns)h' .iHu ^•l(^n \iH enti.^fpfise 

in .i->t.ji i'<.'>A -XK'V. twruied .M tMitorpnse 
. ;.A> i< ^p'lu * \\ ps t-s -M fivf f)w j f. at(H]vjfies f(.)r a 
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Research and Planning Projects 

Ainof^g the varied studies funde<J in this 
category^ are analyses of enterprise developrrient 
potentials; studies of market feasibility and site 
selection for industri<^l and commercial enterpfi.^<.*s. 
planning, engineering and development studies for 
industrial and commercial sites; \a\yor market 
studies; development studies on new products or 
new ventures; and studies of sites r>ear highw^iys 
wiiere enterprises might t>e located. One researcfi 
projec^t consists of an ^80.(XX) ARC grant to 
investigate tlie feasibility of converting wood waste 
and other biomass materials from local forests into 
energy to supply firms if) a 2CX3-acre industrial p>ark m 
McKean County. Ponnsylvama. wfucfi has bt.H^n and 
contifiues to be t}irpatene<l by natural gas 
curtailment. 

Technical Assistance and Training 

Projects of thus tyf.X: have the ger'^eral purjx)st^ 
of providing trained professionals at the kxa! and 
state level wh'j can implement prtxjrams that will 
help to ov.*rc orne disadvantages or difficulties 
experiencfd by the private sector in th'» Region. In a 
typical project. New Yorks J>outhefn Tier lo<:al 
developn'^ent districi receivecf a ^1 L?72^^(jrant tJiat 
udll (1) enabltr it to line a staff to eslablishi an 
enterprist* develof>ntenl pr^xifam to assuit vanoii:; 
local organizations involved in industrial ck^'elop 



(l.Lhl) A i \H'u i oia txiithnK^ aperafion in th*^ HU huuis 
Road tmiu»(riQt Park in /anehvili , Ohio 
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mer'it ami {?,) provide funds UirectW to the distru.t b 
member counties tor prot^rams to complement the 
LDD program. 

PtDjects Related to the Pinoduction 
or Conservation of Energy 

In the energy crunch of tiie 70s, ARC ts 
funding a number of projects designed to help tfie 
Region expand and develop its energy resources. In 
Rke County, Kentucky, for exarpple. the Commissiai 
and the DeL.>ai'tment of Eiiergy are engaged in a 
demonstration project to instail. operate and test a 
system of gasification of lowEitu coal for a 
development. The gasifier is expected to bi' i^v 
pnmary source of energy for a fire station, ar-, 
intermediate health care unit, a community f>uilding. 
multiunit dwellings and st*veral gas-using induslnc^ 
in the development. 

Arts and Crafts 

ARC provide<i ^2 4 niillion m f *Y 78 to help 
fund the construction of the Jtn* I.. L.vins 
Appalacfiian C^^nter for Crafts cjnd a fH'ad(.juartt*rs 
for Appalshoj:>. Inc. The craft cer»ter is befn<j 
construcied in SnuthvUle. lenru-ssee. to ser\<» 
craftsmen, educators. irvJustn/ arid others thrciUijh 
training, promotion. ['>»reservat!on. [perfection arui 
marketing of Appalachian crafts, witti em[)tiaMs ow 
quality and design IIh* Ap(>alshoi)fieadi^u<)!lt»fs will 
establish a permarH'nt base o\x'i.\\ion<, fof 
multimedia fn'odu^^ tion t orr^pdny 'm l.ftrhff C.ountv. 
Kentucky Appalsliop lias alrt^ulv f>rodur<\j a K^rui 
list ol films. dr<Mnatir shc.v\N aiui hhdkIn 
Appaia^ hi<ip. sul>)«M ts m 
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an enterprise development project in Rr' 78 



An Enteiprising Development: 
Industrial Incubators 

1 1 was David Treichler s idea. He is vice president ot 
industrial deveiopnnent for the Broonne County (New 
York) Chamlxff of Commerce and had learned that 
a Similar effort was successfully under way in neart>y 
tidtavia. 

Bdsicalty." explains Trei^^hler, "what we're 
domg IS taking a large, unused building and 
rehabilitating it so tfiat it can be used by many small 
beginning businesses as a pl^ce in which to get 
started, in effect.our facility will serve as an incubator 
for the fit 'Ogling industries." 

The underlying purpose for the Broome 
County industrial incubator project is the creation of 
more |obs. Over the past several yoars. some major 
pidnts \n 'le area have either closed down 
completely or cut their work forces dramatical ly» 
leaving many people unemployed. The incubator 
pr()je<:t s promoters figured that providing starring 
u^dustrit's with lowcost. flexible manufacturing 
spac e - in this c ase a 40,000'square-f oot» two-story, 
t)rK kdiul-stetM building— and quality technical 
assistani e would significantly reduce start up costs 
<jncl wuukJ qive new businesses a head start. Later. 
wti< n <'.n frxiividual industry was over tfi:» initial 
hurtiU^s druj ready to function on its own. it would 
tyu)\/v out into the i oririnuinity. where the promoters 
t\<)pf(i it would bi < ome a j>t'ffnaf)ent source of jobs 
tor ^ur<\ workfTs 

AK^- assisted ttv- proi^'ct witfi d ^100.000 
lai.jMt wtiM h. Ml (onjurutfon with '')ther federal 
<5SMstdn< r tidrninisterrd throucjh tfie hconomic 



Development Administration, provided the neces- 
sary funding for renovation of the building. The huge 
facility was donated to the project sponsor, the 
Broome County Industrial Development Agency, by 
the Endicott-Johnson Corporation. 

One of the first industries to inhabit the 
incubator facility will be a small operation that plans 
to make flexible plastic cables for bicycle 
speedometers. The new company has three 
employees and will set up its shop in a LOOO-foot 
space within the project facility. 

"The building was once a bowling alley/' 
Treichler say's. "We* re in the renovation process now 
and will be ready for our first industries by April 1979. 
It's quite possible that the entire space will be 
occupied by the opening date. ' 

Preparation of the incubator's interior 
depends on specifically what each new business 



needs. Cr^^* may need more space than others; 
another may need more electrical outlets— but less 
water. Rental costs cover space, heat and hot water. 
Other utilities— ^electricity. gas and telepjhone, for 
example— are paid by the individual enterprises. 

Technical assistance is as key to the success 
of the incubator project as is the provision of 
industrial space. Representatives of large firms in the 
area, such as IBM and General Qectric. sit on the 
advisory board. They will offer legal assistance and 
advice on marketing techniques, along with 
whatever other assistance the new businesses may 
request. A coordinator *vill keep in daily contact v^th 
the fledgling entrepreneurs and discuss their 
problems with the board at its monthly meeting. This 
expert help is expected to make the cnjcial 
difference for many of the beginning enterprises 
between failure and success. 
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Chapter 6 

Energy, 

Environment 
and Natural 
Resources 

P 

* rom the time it was started, In 1 965, the ARC en- 
ergy, environment «nd naturai resources progrann 
>MBS based on recognition that the Region's resourc- 
es, patticularty coat, must be developed for national 
use In ways that improve the quality of life for Appa- 
lachians: while it was essential to provide more jobs, 
it was equally essential to do a better job of protect- 
ing the environment than had been doneln the past 
Early program efforts included mine area restora- 
tion activities', dennonstration projects for rural solid 
waste disposal, junk car rennoval and watershed 
development; and studies on acid mine drainage, 
coal and water resources and policy development. 

In 1975. with increasing national attention 
focusing on energy costs and the environment. 
Congress defined the program's goal nx>re sharply 
in that year s amendments to the Appalachian 
Regional Developnrwnt Act The Commission was 
charged with providing a franr^ework for coordinat- 
ing federal, state and local efforts to meet the special 
needs and problems caused by rational energy 
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policies rnd planning to nuodmlze social and 
econon^k: benieftts and minimize social and 
environnrtental costs that result from energy-related 
growth and change In the Regton. 

In fiscal 1 978, the Commission approved the 
expenditure of nrvore than *6 mlllton for more than 
40 projects Jn energy, environment and natural 
resources. 

Energy 

The Commission s increasing attention to 
energy was reflected by the creatfon of an energy 
policy guidance council, comprised of representa- 
tives from all 13 Appalachian states, to advise it on 
energy program initiatives. The Commission made 
*1 million available for projects recommended by 
the council, which met for the first time in March 
1978. 

Projects undertaken by the Commission in 
the energy area were concentrated In the fields of 
coal productkan, marketing and regulatkans. Coal- 
production projects undertaken included: 

■ three training projects aimed at Improving labor- 
nwMigement relation? at mine sites by teaching 
how to improve communications and grievance 
settlement 

■ expediting of federal assistance to energy- 
impacted as-eas by developing baseline data and 
guidelines for states to use In their applications for 
assistance. 

Coal-regulation projects Included: 

■ technical assistance to states to develop plans for 
reclamation of abandoned mines, with the actual 
reclamation to be funded from fees imposed on coal 
producers by federal law 

M investigation of the anticipated effect&of new air- 
quality standards on cost and type of coal usable by 
power plants and on marketability of coal. 

The coal-markeUng project funded is a study 
of tile feasibility of establishing coal-producer 
cooperatives to improve marketing for small 
producers. 



In additk>n, the Commission funded two 
wood-for-energy projects, a project to klentify and 
promote commerdalljtatton of new enei^technol- " 
ogles and three satellite imagery projects con- 
cemed with natural gas. 

ARC also funded two denrxMisUtrtlon coal- 
gasificatk^ plants In Kentucky (see page 21 ) and 
Pennsylvania and assessments of the feasibility of 
two more, in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Mine Area Restoration 

Mine area restoration efforts accounted for 
the nrajority of ARCs energy, environment and 
natural resource expenditures In fiscal 1978. Mor« 
Uian $3.8 mllik)n was approved to stabilize mine 
surfaces, extinguish underground and outcrop mine 
fires, seal abandoned oil and gas wells, and reclaim 
surface mine areas on'publk: lands. 

The Commission provided technical assist- 
ance to states seeking additk)nal federal funds for 
mine reclamation or restoration projects and 
worked with the Offfce of Surface Mining (OSM) in 
writing rules and regulations for abandoned and 
active mine land programs. OSM prxwkied $12 
mlllk>n for 46 programs throughout the nation in 
1978, 42 of whfch wwe in Appalachla. 

ARC and OSM also worked together to 
devek)p a model plan to serve as a guide for tfie 
development of Indlvkiual state plans to reclaim 
abandoned mine lands. OSM provided funds for 
ARC to hire a consultant to assist In the devekapment 
of the nrKKtel plan. The Commission made funds 
available to ttie eight Appalachian coal-producing 
states to encourage tiiein^ participation In the 
development of this model plan. 
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Research 

The CommJiaton't tnergy. wwlrocvnent«nd 
natural resotffct* progTm atao f^hded and 
provided suponMon for a wide variety- ol maearch 
profccts. TfteM projects inckidK studkw of natittvl 
hazards, land stabttcation. feastblMy of obtaining 
hydroelcctdc power from smalt dams, resource 
recovery from soBd waste and the use of soKd waste 
for energy. 

Other Commlsaion studies looked at liquid 
and solid flue gas scrubbing, gasit, .^ion, energy 
conservation, stress on communities due to 
tnaeased energy production and altematlve fuel 
sources such as waste wood and solar enei^. 

During the fiscal year the Commission 
worlad wtth the Environmerrtal Protection Agency 
to initiate a study to compllea land use matrix and to 
study general problems U institutional manage- 
ment and fundirtg. ARC and EPA jointly sponsored a 
regional technology assessnwnt to anticipate the 
economic, social and environn»ntai issues that 
would arise because of energy resource develop- 
ment in the Region. 

Coal Productivity Seminars 

In the spring of 1 978, ARC launched a series 
of eleven seminars to identify opportunities for 
action by the President's Commission on Coal, due 
lo be established that fall. At the invitation of ARC, 
spokespersons for tabor, the coal industiy, acedenv 
ic and governmental institutions and research 
concerns convened to discuss cdal-productivity' 
related Issues. 

During the semtr^ars, panelists ewjmlned 
mining output labor-management relations, gov- 
ernmental regulations, coal-related health issues 
and community life in the coal fields. Later sessions 
concentrated on nrKwe .specific aspects of these 
issues, such as the state of miner training. 
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alternatives to coal haul roads, prospects for rmftal- ^ A formal report was pceparad by A|K: to be 
kirgkal coal markets, industrial coal conmiQn«nd ppeii!tttrdto>tf»ep>(egtf^ 
land acquisition for housing in Cenir9t A|9<%^ 
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Ml m»gf prq^ecft in fY 78 



Planning foTa Coal Boom 

BesMe* the boonVbost syndrome dreaded by 
Appolachki's coaHprodudnQ areas, another phency 
menon causey serious probtems for marry com- 
munities: the boom Itaeif. Ajnaaa Wayne County, 
West Vit^inia. need «dditk>naiempk>yment, but th^ 
do not ha^e the capab% of adequate^ sustaining 
rapid growth. new jobs mean many new 
wori«ef* In the county, and the many new wort<ers 
need good housing, highways, schools and senrtces. 

The Wayne County eneigy impact prefect. In 
part sponsoied by the Appalachian Regional 
Commistsion, was initiated in iate 1977 to examine 
the social and economic changes that the opening 
of two new coal mines (one In Wayne County and 
another just over the border In Lincoln County) will 
have on the area's 40,000 dtixens. The project 
study's pilmaiy objective is to assist county and state 
oflkials U) formulate a workable plan for meeting the 
needs of a coal-rrrinlng work force that will leap from 
294 In 1977 to 1.600 mit^e workers when the new 
mlf^ open, ft wiB aiso provide a framework for 
evaluating similar <.x>al mine expansions In other ' 
West Virginia counties and cwnmunities. as well as 
in othca^ acem mound the nation faced with similar 
cxpectatioi^ of growth. 
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According to the report, apprci^dmately 
3.000 rw^f jobs wtti be created in Wayne Cour^ by 
themkidOs asamsiAofthenewmmop^ 
ftudy shows that the pubik: services and utiKties 
rrmst affected wyt be roads— especiatty those 
fay miners to commute toand fi^ 
and seweis in the towms cloaest to the mine sites, 
and schooiSt which will need adtdlitionai teachers. 

Project analysts sougln ^ were given a 
good degree of local support Wayne County 
officials giadiy wekronrwi tt« prospect of new 
n^ng joi>^« but they were unsure about the 
county's abiiify to serve property the increased 
popuiaticHi th:st the jobs wouid create. Because of 
their concern, the <^ials appealed to the state's 
OfRce of Economic and Community Development, 
which resporxled by securing ARC grant support tor 
the }nr¥>act study and by turning to the expertise of 
the CI.S Department of Energy to write the study. In 
return, county crffidais gave the ^udy their full 
support and encoure^ed local people to participate 
in it as wetl 

'^Beoiuse the people of Wayne County 
continually expressed an interest in the possible 
social and economic ramificertions of the new 
nrwnesr reads the report, "public nrieetings were held 
in contjunction with the release of interim 
reports. . .ttieresuttsarearrx^re knowledgeable and 
Interested putrfic in Wayne County and a more 
accurat-2 and usable report* . /' 

The impact stiidy concludes Its findings 
about Wayne County's present status with a series of 
recomnnendations for the fiature. The overall 
forecast for the county appears bright since the 

The towers are Htorase W/os for the r w deep coal 
yninesloi'ated m Wa^/ne Couniv, •^,35/ Virginia. 
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^ projiKted increase In population will not be too large, 
nor wiB It occur too quick^. The main recommenda- 
Uoo i» for a change In the pment coimtywide system 
of distributing coal severance tax receipts, if the 
current alkxatlon fonmjfai is changed or county 
grants are provided to specific nr\unlclpalltles. the 
comnrjunitiira that \wiH experi^xre the greatest 
population influx vwll get erK?ugh money to develop 
new or improve existing support sendees. 

Perhaps the Impact stiidy vwli not supply all of 
the answers oi^ how to handle the impact of 
expanding coaf production, but Wayne County 
officials feel that they can now plan for the county's 
needs and guide the use of public funds with greater 
confiderKre. ■ 

if forts lo iontrol lh« dtr<ep mine fire near Centrafio, 
Pennivlvortia. hat-e been under it-aj,- /or more than fen 
Vfors (%ee »<orv itppttsite}. 
t 
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Putting Out an Underground 
Blaze 

It is not uncomnx^n to see smoldering, noxious 
fires burning in coal mining communities, particu- 
tally in coal-producing areas of Appaiachia, where 
many older abandoned deep mines and refuse 
banks exist These mine fires, most of which started 
accidentally or by spontaneous combustion, are not 
only destroying a valuable natural resource, but also 
causing a number of problems, such as ground 
water pollution, emission of noxious fumes and 
poisonous gases such as carbon monoxide, and 
eventually surface subsidence Mine fires may go 
unnoticed arxJ bum for decades if they are located in 
remote areas; however, it they are located near or 
befieath a metropolitan area, the problem is 
imn^iately rK)ticeable and more dangerous. 

Mine fires are controlled by several different 
methods: exclusion of oxygen t>y covering with a 
clay nrwterial forming a blanketing effect, quenching 
with water, excavation of combustion materials or 
insertion of a noncombustiHe substance (such as fly 
ash) in the path of the fire to contain it. Nornr^l 
municipal firefighting equipment cannot handle 
tasks like tfiese, which require expensive earth^ 
moving equipment su<::h as draglines and power 
shovels. One of the biggest problems in fighting an 
underground mine fire is to determine the exact 
location and bouridaries of the fire. 



Near the town of Centralia, Pennsylvania, a 
deep mine fire is burning out of control. First 
discovered in the Ceniraiia disposal dump in fAay 
1962, It had spread erjough by .August to force the 
Pennayivania Department of Mines ^nd Mineral 
industries to close 23 deep mines jeopardized by the 
fire. Projects to extinguish the fire in August and 
again tn November of 1 962 both failed because not 
enough funds were available to do the job. 

In Jur^e 1 965, Pennsylvania requested 
Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) funds to 
control the spread of the fire to attempt to keep it 
from burning under the borough ot Centralia, where 
1 . 1 65 people live. The final work on this project was 
completed in February 1974. In addition to cleaning 
strip-mining debris from the highwall of the coal 
stripping pit on the surface and stripping some coal, 
barriens, each 50 feet thick, were placed around the 
fire in the mine. To accomplish this, the Bureau of 
Mines used pneumatic injection of dry fly ash 
forming the barriers, a nw^thod of Injection thjt 
leaves cavities or empty spaces between the t]y ash 
arxl the roof of the mine where hot gases from the 
burning side^ of the barrier can pass through and 
into the rc of rock of the mine, tf the roof rock 
contains some cartx>niferous material, thte rock may 
bum; if subsidence has taken place, this causes 
additional void spaces in the roof of the mine, which 
tends to encourage burning. The Bureau of Mines 
believes this is what happened at Centralia. that hot 
gases penetrated the void space above the banier 
and caused the coal pillars on the opposite side of 
the barrier to bum. 

In 1978, in order to protect tfie citizens of 
Centralia. ARC approved $400,000 to start a drilling 
program to determine the extent of the fire. The 
Bureau of Mines and the state have now determined 
Uiat the only remaining way to control the spreading 
of the Centralia mine fire and sa\'e much of the 
borough of Centralia is to install an aiiligftt 
noncombustible t>arrier. The barrier, which will be 
1 .000 feet thick, will be formed from the surface by 
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drilling a series erf holes along the periphery of the 
fire. A slurry of fty ash and water wih then be pumped 
into the holes. The wet slurry will more completely fill 
the voids of the mine. After the ffy ash t>arrier is in 
place, the same injection holes will be used to inject 
under pressure a grout mixture, made up of fly ash, 
cement and water, to fill any voids that remain above 
tl\e coal seam. By completely filling the void spaces 
of the mine and placing this l.OOO-foot barrier 
across the p>ath of the fire, the Bureau of Mines 
hopes to save the borough. 

Cori(ir#4)f tt^ Centralia mine fire will cost 
between $6 an0^ hiillion; it will probably take two to 
two and a half years before alt the holes have been 
filled and the barrier has done the job expected of it. 
The Office of Suif ace Mining is expected to provide 
the bulk of the firefighting funds from coal 
severance fees. 

While the Centralia project is under way. a 
group of homes nearest to tfie fire have had meters 
installed in thieir basements to register the amount of 
cart>on monoxide in the atmosphere and sound an 
alarm if there i^ enough gas present to threaten the 
occupants. According to the local Bureau of Mines 
representative, the nr^eters are n6t now recording any 
dangerous levels of gas. But, he is quick to add. this 
merely means that the carbon monoxide is escaping 
through fissures in other places. 

The meters offer a slight measure ot peace ot 
mind for Centralia's residents, most of whom have 
more or less learned to live with the furnace bvi ^,eatf i 
them. But until the mine fire has been permanently 
contained, the specter of losing their homes, and 
(x>fhaps their lives, is a constant conipanion. 0 
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Oiapter 7 

Human 
Development 

3ii 



'ince its inception, the Appalachian Regional 
Connmission has recognized the importance of 
providing health, education and child care services 
as an integral part of fostering the Regions 
econonnic growth: a healthy, skill'?d work force is 
essential to ecofK>mic development. But in 
Appalachia providing the services that will lead to 
such a wQik force is both difficult and expensive. The 
Region s mountainous terrain and the resultant 
isolation of many of its residents nnakes service 
delivery costly. The small tax base of many 
Appalachian communities aggravates the probten^ 
of meeting these costs. ' ^ 

In the 13 years of its existence^ the 
Commission has done much to raise the level of 
health, child care and development and vocational 
education facilities and services. The Region still has 
a long way to go» however, before Appalachians will 
have access to the same level of human services that 
people in other parts of the r^ation eni >y. Persistent 
human development problems incluoo a shortage 
of doctors, a high infant mortatity rate» malnutrition 
and a high rate of illiteracy. 

The Commission's initial strategy was to 
emphasize the constmction and equipping of 
facilities, but once most of the necessary txiildings 
were in place, emphasis shifted toward the delivery 
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of services to people. In an effort to make the best 
use of Appalachians limited resources, the Commis- 
sion has always sought solutions particularly suited 
to the unique characteristics of the Region. It has 
also made every effort to expand the use of the nt-w 
and already ^^J^g facilities so that they may serve 
more than one purpose. 

In this fiscal >'ear, the Commission began to 
focus attention on a new challeng'^; sustaining the 
^^j»<?ent years of progress by seeing tJiat today s 
young Appalachians have the health, the education, 
the skills and the desire to take full advantage of a 
program of economic development To obtain the 
most knowledgeable suggt itions as to how this 
could be accomplished, the Commission began 
preparations for a three-day November conference, 
to be chaired by the states cochairman, Governor 
James B. Hunt, Jr.. of North Carolina. Experts in 
child care and development health and education 
were invited to con'^e together to examine the 
problems of the next generation of Appalachians. 
Their recommendations will be used to help 
determine future ARC policies iri the delivery of 
human sendee programs. 

Health 

The Commission s health program began wit^i the 
funding of multicounty demonstration projecis and 
comprehensive health planning. From the early 
emphasis on c^onstructing. renovating and equip- 



ping health facilities, the program evolved into one 
oriented toward delivering primary health care, 
particularly to mral, medically underserved areas of 
the Region. Since the passage of Health Systems 
Agency (HSA) legislation, most of the ARC funded 
demcnslration courKils have t)een at>sorbed into 
HSAs. 

Primary Care 

Primary care, the delivery of basic, general 
health services to the entire family, continues to be 
the major focus of the Commissions health 
program because the Commission s research 
indicates that this is the area of greatest need. 
Primary medical and dental care projects repre- 
sented 43 percent of all projects fi/nded during the 
fiscal year (see Table 4 on page 29 for ihe numbers 
and types of projects funded), Appalachia— and 
especially the relatively isolated rural areas in Central 
Appalachia—still is much more pooriy supplied with 
physiCHJns than the rest of the nation and has higher 
infant mortality rates. At the same time, the 
Commission is increasing amount of attention it 
gives to preventive health, cost containment and 
environmental health. 

As a result of devastating floods in the. spring 
of 1 977 and a long coal strike in the 1 97778 winter, 
a rxjmber of health clinics and hospitals in Central 
Appalachia reached the point of fiscal crisis. The 
Commission responded to this situation by * 
providi ig emergency financial support to the 
troubled hospitals ar)d primary care programs arKl 
by using its funds to leverage additional assistance 
from other fecferal ager.w:iea This help managed to 
keep the facilities open and thereby assure that 
health services in these parts of the Region could be 
maintained. 
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Table 4 

Health Projects Approved in Fiscal 1 978 

(in thousands of dollars) 



New Continued Total 
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OjH'tdtlOllS 


18 


4.804 


1 


203 


19 


5.007 


Total 




S 14,742 


117 


$8,821 


213 


*23.563 



\ hf Kuidl Health Clinics Act was signed into 
law Vi^rb/ y\ the Tsk ,\\ year. The le<)isiation changes 
MedK da* dtui MedK/aid regulations so that clinics 
< tin b.' f<sfn' ursed lor a physician extender's 
st*rvict'N fx?rtorfned under a physiciar''^ direction, 
wh<'thf.n <.>f T)ot Hm' physician is present »n the clinic, 
hv thr end (>t r»y:<5l 1 978, 259 Appalav.r n clinics 
w*\'v <. t^ftitied ur^def the new certifio m regula- 
te >fis tlr<)wr^ up with Commission participation. 
While the new funding regulations were being 
; *-pafe<i ARC (jranf sup^xDrt contifiti^ i to help 
. .>»t s i the * o>t o( physK ian t^xtendc's* services. 
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Monitoring Process 

A new project application and monitoring 
fomnat was in its first full year of use in Georgia. 
Kentu^lQir, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio* South 
Carolina. Tennessee and West Virginia. Developed 
by ARC staff and consultants^ the fomnat condenses 
the application procedure, organizes infomnation in 
an understandable order and enables states and 
ARC health staff to be more aware of stnjctural and 
perfomiance problems in health projects. Project 
applicants are required by the fomnat to define their 
goals and establish concrete objectives. T: . format 
makes project performance clearly measu . *le by 
criteria established by project staffs. Wiien a 
problem is Identified, the state or ARC can provide 
technical assistance to help solve the problem and, 
as might be expected, the new format has created a 
larger demand for technical assistance. 
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Medical Indigency 

ARC was directed to do a study for the Senate 
Appropriations Commitltee on medical indigency in 
Central Appalachia during fiscal 1 978. The results of 
the study showed that 25 percent of the population 
of Central Appalactiia is medically indigent— that is» 
belor^s to the group of worthing poor or near poor 
W^o are ineligible for Medicaid btjt cannot afford 
private health insurance. Now that the extent of 
medical indigency in Central Appalachia has been 
determined, the extent of the problem in other areas 
of the Region will be studied. In the future, 
demonstrations in health care reimbttrsement for 
this needy segnnent of th^ population will be devised. 

New and Innovative Projects 

In line with its congressional mandate to test 
new strategies of delivering heaW. services, ARC 
funded several projects during the year that shoNwed 
promise of solving particular health service^ielivery 
problems. Two ARCfunded nurse practitioner 
clinics, at Bogard and Washburn in northeast 
Tennessee, joined with two other clinics to use the 
financial management services of the East 
Tennessee Human Resources Agency (ETHRA). 
ETHRA provides management services to the 
clinics in such matters as establishing credit policies, 
making sure that clinics receive all the reimburse- 
ment from health insurors that they are entitled to, 
balancing budgets and managing grants. By sharing 
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this expertise, the clinics obtain quality technical 
assistance and can concentrate on the delivery of 
heal^ to the farmir>g communities they serve. 

As another example, a new community 
health inteiventton project in Lycomir^g County, 
Pennsylvania, was designed to make county 
residents aware of tow much their personal habits 
and lifestyles affect their health. The state public 
health department is conducting a media campaign 
publicizing inform-ntion about health habits such as 
diet, weight exercise. snr\oking and hypertension 
and hopes that one result will be to increase the 
availability of low<holesterol foods in local stores. If 
successful, the project will demonstrate that a 
health promotion campaign conducted by a state 
liealth department and a local community can 
decrease heart disease and other leading causes of 
death and disability 

( OmmumtK' coluntt^r'i %iudv the |>/«m for remo<Minq the 
hukidinn behimi (hem into the /\HC a&^iMted Shuquaiak, 
Mtsstsstppt, pfimorv care % linu 
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Appalachian South Carolina 
Me^ts Its Doctor ffecd 

Appalachia s doctor »rK)rtage has been dealt a 
decisive bioM^ in the state of South Carolhia. Four 
medical residency programs— three In family 
practice and one in Internal medlclne--are 
managing to reverse the old trend to such an ex?enl 
that the state feels Its six Appalachian counties' need 
for primary care physicians will be met by 1980. 

When, nirje years ago* South CaroHna 
discovered a severe statewide undersupply of 
medical manpower— physicians as well as ancillary 
personnel— the South Carolina Appalachian Health 
Council undertook the task erf securinrj ARC funding 
for 1 9 allied health and nurse training programs and 
for the tour hospital-based residency programs* the 
latter in the cities of Greenville. Spartanburg and 
Anderson. A medical residency usually involves 
thiee years of postgraduate training for men and 
women who have successfully completed their 
medical school education. Residency periods are 
spent m hospitals and concentrate less on the theory 
than on the practice of nxniiclne. Studies show that 
most doctors choose to establish pemianent 
practices m or near the place where they undergo 
residency training. In view of this, the couficH 
decidecJ to concentrate its efforts on training primary 
care physicians rather than attempting to recruit 
those who he*d already been through reslderKies in 
other areas. ArwJ it would seem that the decision wa^^ 
a good one. sirice of the 75 doctors who have 
cjradijated \u the three family practice programs as 
of the end of fiscal 1978. 40 practice medicine 
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(ABOVE) The Center for Famlv 
Medicine in GreenviHe is one the 
facilities used in the medical- 
residency training program^ (LEFT) 
Dr, Bill Korhe i% a resident in the 
family/ nrwcfice profjrom. 
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aom«>Mh«re in Appalacfaian South Carofina. (An 
addWonat 10 dcxtors vAo tiainecl In the progmm 
but did not graduate fronn it also located in 
Appalachian South (tarajbia.) The fint ARC 
ma aiMfded In 1970 to Spartanburo Cksierei 
Hosp(ta}» a second to QreenviUe Hospital 5yatem^ 
1971 and the third to Anderson Memorial in 1974. 
Greenville received a grant for its internal medcine 
residerKy in 1977. 

Connmisslon grants are used to pay tfie 
residents' salaries and the salaries of the faculty 
members who train then). Additional ARC furxis aid 
the re^JderKy programs In other ways— they provide 
some book an4 equipment costs in the area health 
education centers and research centerr for the 
doctors and other hedth workers, and they make 
possible some contiruiing education programs for 
doctors and nurses through the Appalachian 
Educational Satellite Program. 

Or. Joseph DeGrazia directs the residency 
program at the Spartanburg General Hospital. He 
has been at his job for three years and feels that the 
project is no longer an "experimental effort." 

"It's matured into a good solid program," Dr. 
DeGrazia states. "As i see it, 1 978 has been our best 
year to date. We re almost operating at full capacity. 
And we're proving to the rest of the state and, even, 
to the rest of the country, that this type of program is 
vialile." 

What mai<es the South Carolina program 
different from the typical residerKy arrangement Is 
the setting. Traditiorvaily, medical residencies were, 
and still are in most cases, conducted in hospitals 
connected with medical schools or in large medical 




( fOP) Phvswians check the patient list at the central 
nursing nation in the Cefller for Familv Medicine. 



(Btl.i W> rechnicians conduct blood tests in the 
center's laborutorv. 
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oantan. not bi smaKer community hospitals tkt 
thoatltaSparianbuig,AndersonandGreenvflie.But. 
m « rnailer of fect» says Dr. jDeOnttla» If Indeed 
^liiyiidMia we to be dnm to the Region's lest 
: populM centers on a more or teas pe nma nent 
iNwfai, then their tralnino experience must reflect the 
aetiMl heilll-,1 otfetitualionof sudtaraas. Andwhere 
better to gabi stich cMperience than at its soiHce? 
Of the in lerident poaiiions awriUile In both 
the fiKTitiy pradfcx ard Mernal niedicine program 
88 of the 96 In fiamily practice and 6 of the 1 1 In 
imemai medldne wm. flUed in 1978. The (bur 
programs lrx:lude 19 facuify positions. 15 of whom 
are pliysicians, 3 inatnictors holding doctocaie 
degrees and one a fan% nurse practitioner at the 
master'siiegree level The dinicai^Bcuifyis recruited 
from among local physicians who rmtst be board- 
certified and who must meet the appnjival of the 
nattoTMl accreditation board wiiich oversees all CIS. 
residerKy programs. The Aledkal University of 
Skxith Carofina in Charleston lends its support to the 
Appalachian program by rotating some of its faculty 
members through the three hospitals to lecture on 
special topics. 

After the tennination of the ARC funding 
period (1975 for the Spartanburg family practice 
progrwn, 1979 for the family practice programs in 
Greenville and in Anderson, and 1980 or later for 
Greenville's internal medicine residency), the hos- 
pitals, along with the state and other sources, 
assume fiscal responsibility for ^e programs. 

The success of the statewide family practice 
program has prompted the state legislature to 
consider fuiKling otlier residency programs, such as 
pediatrics, obstetrics arxi internal medicine. The 
family practice program, after all, is not onty making 
it pcMK^Ie to iulfili Appalachian South Cacoiina's 
need for primary care physicians by 1 960; it is also, 
In the process of training these young physicians, 
providing primary care to thousands of families. ■ 
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Education 



ArCs education program has changed course 
over the years in response to the changing needs of 
the Region. When the program began in 1965, a 
major problem for the Region was that much of its 
work force lacked the skills to compete in the current 
lalx>r market Vocattonal training was etther not 
available at ail or in nnany instances outdated or not 
tied to manpower requirements of the time. The 
Recjion t)adly needed a system of vocational and 
technical schools with up^to-date equipment. Gnder 
the /^(pftlachian Regional Devetopment Act (ARDA). 
the Commission therefore at first concentrated its 
€?ducaUon funds on the construction of vocational- 
tCHrhnical education facilities and the purchase of 
tx^uipment. 

In time, as most of the necessary facilities 
were built arxl equipped, attention turned to 
o|:)erating programs in vocational technical facilities. 
In 1971. amendments to the ARDA allowed fisRQ 
funds to be used for Rational education 
demonsti'ations and operating projects. As tliese 
projects got urKler way, they revealed various ne«ls. 
It became apparent, for example, that many students 
lacked the basic reading, writing and math sWIls that 
were require<j for entry into vocational trainir^g. In 
1975. when th^ Commission wa^^ approaching its 
original goal of enrolling 50 percent of the Regions 
1 1th and I2th'graders in schools that could train 
them tor available jobs, the Act was amended once 
acjain to authorize projects tfiat would demonstrate 
ijit'dwide t-ducdtion planning, services and pro- 
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Education Projects Approved in Fiscal 1978 

(in thousands of dollars) 
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26 
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Total 


35 


5 4.135 


24 


$2,119 


60 


$ 6.304 


Grand Total 


94 


$17,813 


54 


$5,069 


148 


$22,882 



Cdurrins nwy not add bt?causi* of roundwy. 

grams, with special emphasis on vocational and 
technical education, career education, cooperative 
and recurrent education, and guidance and 
counseling. 

In fiscal 1 978 ARC spent a total of ^23 fnillion 
on education projects of /ill sorts, including sorrie 
$16.6 million on vocational projects (see Table 5 
above). 

Vocational Education 

Since 1965 ARC has spent a total of $305 
million to constmct and equip education facilities- 
more than onefifth of a^l nonhighway expenditures 
to date. This expenditure has supplied the Region 
with most of the vocational education facilities need- 
ed, and ARC has therefore substantially scaled dowi^ 



its construction program. It is now focusing on ex- 
panding, remodeling and neequipping the existing 
facilities. Beyond that the Commission is seeking to 
make even better use of the funds expended on vo- 
cational education facilities by urging that job train- 
ing and retraining, adult education sessions, com- 
muoity education classes and community rreetings, 
and in-service teacher training be held in these facili 
ties. 

During PY 78, the Commission funded 88 
projects in the area of vocational education. 
Although a major portion of the year s education 
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•ipcndlfeurM (39.6 porccrt) went to 34 vocational 
•duottSoncentmidfon projects and I5eqdpment 
pKjjvcta, there were more vocetionai edi^caiion 
opar Hnu pipiecta <33) funded this year thui ev«r 
before, includin0 14 nw projects. These operating 
projects are Q^ncreNy ftjnded for five 

to increote the effecttMsneM of vocationai trainkig, 
may be funded for no longer than five years. There 
were 6 vocalional demonstrntton projects funded 
duiing 1978» three of them new. 

if operating projects in vocational education 
are to contribiAe lo die creation of a niore akilledt 
conipetitive work force, the Commission foresees a 
need to make jotxrounseiing and piacemerrt 
sen/k»s more wkMy available. Training programs 
must also be sensitive to local business and industiy 
neecb and to kxral needs for training in new areas cf 
specializatk)n. 

In 1978, ARC continued to fund the 
A^ississtppi Appalachian Manpower Consortium» a 
vDcatk)nai denrx>nstratk)n project ttiat is a prime 
example of a community4?ased pn^gram that 
reflects local views on needed Job skills and 
emptoyment opportunites. The consortium effort is 
supported at two k^^s. At the state level 
Mississippi's Employment Security Commission is 
developing sut)8tate occupational data geared to the 
state s 13 junior college districts. At the local leveK 
the consortium^ an associatton of all kx:al agencies 
and institutk^ns prcnading manpower training, is 
centered around three junior colleges in northeast^ 
em Mississippi: Itawamba Junior College* East 
Mississippi Junior College and the fSortheast 

A student from ihr Brudford iPenns\ftvania) Area Hiqh 
Si hooi oU pre >diK fion prufe< t adjusts the machinery on 
ocw of the Oil welh. AkC funds helped pure huse the 
equ^meM. 
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Mississippi Jiffiior Coliege. Itte consortium works 
with the stMe agencies to provide avaiial^te 
manpower supply data, to reAne the state manpower 
projections md use the supply data and the 
projections to plan and develop training progrMns. 
In addhionv career information centers estsbiished at 
the junior colleges provide counseling to indh^iduais 
df ail ages and linli manpower agencies and 
educational institutions in ttieir districts. Regional 
and local steering onnmittees monitor consortium 
activities. 




ARC also funded sevenU innovative vocatiorh 
al education projects in energy-related areas during 
fiscal 1978. In Kentuci^, the Commission assisted in 
funding the construction of three mock mines on 
the campuses of stite vocationai-technk>Al schools. 
In Penraiyh«nia, ARC funds helped to buy oii^lrtlling 
and other equipment for a h^-schooteponsored 
training prc^ where oil is actually being produced 
and its marketing is expected to make the program 
self-supporting soon. In North Carolina, two 
technical institutes received ARC support to 
denrK>nstrate the f^it^tity of solar heating and 
cooling ^rstems, which will not only save energy but 
will also provide "harKison" experience and training 
for future solar energy technicians and energy 
conservation specialists. 

other Education 

Facilities and equipment for rK>nvocational 
education programs made up 122 percent of ARC 
educatk)n expenditures in fiscal 1978, as the 
Commission continued to support some construc- 
tion and equipment programs, su^h as library 
construction arid educational television^cilities and 
equipment In addition, 15.3 perc«t of the 
education budget v^nt for 41 nonivocational 
demonstration projects, 1 8 of tliem new. Half of the 
demonstratk)ns v^^re academic skills programs and 
regiorial education service agerKy (RESA) programs. 

RESAs 

RESAs are multicounty confederations of 
school districts that share the costs of such 
specialized education services as media repair and 
distribution services, programs for the talented and 
gifted, and joint purchasing programs. Many of 
these services cannot be afforded by individual 
school districts, but pooling funds and joining efforts 
through the RESAs is a cost-effective way for school 
districts to provide tiiese programs. Most RESAs 
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have now exhausted their ettgWItty for ARC funding 
and have become self-tuffident. being supported 
entirely from state, local and some federal fund^ 
although4ndMdual programs adnntnistered through 
the ftESAs do receive ARC support. Many of the 
major centers through vk(hich the Appalachian 
sateWte prog^pm (see bciow) operates are RESAs. 

Literacy Training 

Over the last few years Appalachian states 
have recognized the need to raise the level of literacy 
of their young people so that they can take better 
advantage of vocational educatioiv courses. Liter- 
acy programs for elementary, junior high and high 
school students continued in North Carolina, South 
Carolina. AMssippi and AW»ytand. 

In 1978, ARC funded a jludy on the 
Incidence of ftjnctional illiteracy among aduHs in 
the Rcgioa The study wiU define taiget groups of 
functional illiterates whose training vk'ould benefit 
Appal&cWa's economic and social development 
Program recomnr^endations for competency (Inr 
eluding literacy) training will be baaed on the needs 
of the target groups. 

Satellite Program 

Rscal 1978 was the first year of a four- 
year Appalachian Educatiorl Satellite Program 
( AESP) operating grant from the National Institute of 
Education (NIE). In 1974. AESP was initiated as a 
demonstration project to show that a range of public 
service and academic courses could be developed 
end delivered at a cost competitive with on-campus 
course^. The National Aeronautics and Space 
Atiency (NASA) made pvartiai use of the applications 
technology satellite available to AESP. NIE provided 
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funds for prognsm development and delivery; ARC 
provided staff supervision and assistance for the 
project The den- onstratlon program ended in 1 977. 

During fiscal 1978, under the new AESP 
program, nine graduate and undergraduate courses 
prepared by the AESP Resource Coordinating 
Cer^ter at the Gnlversity of Kentucky were broadcast 
to 43 receiving centenj in the Region by two of 
NASA's experimental applications technology satel* 
lites. Credit for these courses was offered 52 
academic institutions. Ten of the receiving sites were 
RESAs. one was a hospital and the rest were univer- 
slties. colleges, junior and community colleges and 
technical schools. The signals were sent from an up- 
link station at the University of Kentucky, with a 
back-up up-link station available at a NASA facility 
in Rosman. North Carolina. 
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The goal of the new four-year operating 
grant is to nr«ke AESP a i^ponsive education- 
al service supported by its users. AESP has set 
Itself the following short term goals: 

■ Users will help pay AESP cost. 

■ A structure will be established to measure cost- 
effectiveness. 

M Material telecast will be responsive to ttie needs 
and interest of the users. 

■ Feedback processes will be expanded. 

Durir^ the fiscal year AESP distributed a manual to 

receive sites defining its policies and procedures. 

ARC is helping to plan the expansion of AE:^ to 

include cable TV, commercial satellites and state 

public-broadcastir^g systems. AESP's long-tenn 

goal is to establish a regiwiwide. public-service 

telecommunications network ■ 
♦ 

(LEFT) Here another Bradford siud^nt i^e oppo&d W 
issausins the omoum of oii in a htora^e tank. 
(BELOW) Wotkina « bulldozer is another aspect of oil 
production. 
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an eduoMtion project In FY 78 

Computer Systems: 
Another RESA Money Saver 

A rief only five months, d RESA compu^ 
in Appoiachian OMo is «riready provkting signtficant 
savir^s to participating schooi districts. Cun^entiy 
the compirtef network operates in seven school 
districts of the Ohio MkhEASteni Regional Education 
St^rvices Agency (OMERCSA). but plans are under 
way to extend it to ^ ^ther OMERESA dlst.ictsandto 
replkrate it in foijr of the state's RESAs. In April 
i979, it will begin sen^vig the Southeastern Ohio 
Voluntary Educational Cooperative (SEOVEC), 
followed by the South Central Ohio RESA 
(SCORESA) and. eventually. OACES (Ohio Appa- 
!<Khian Cooperative for tlducatiorial Services) An 
wi- item ••\ppalachian Ohio. 

.ARC granted OMERESA and SEOVK!- 
neart> $288»0OO each to acquire a cer^^al data 
pr(x essor arxl hire systems technicians to direct 
il\e\f computer operations. At OA\ERESA the 
pf<.Kessor locatied in Steuben ville at the RESA's 
?r«aifi oftkre The seven participating school districts 
<ire connected to the main processor via terminals--- 
\i<leij niachi»ies with rypewriter key boards that 
ii cjr^sjfY^it data to the central pnxesso^. In addition to 
The* i[e:n>»nal. each district's computer hardware 
fiicies a printer that {>roduces whatever print-out 
^ v^>v \s4.K-h as i.>ayroll checks or income tax forms) a 
is^riKuiii: v: h<K.)i Jistfui niKjht request from ttie 
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main processor. The processor is connected to the 
district tenminats by tdlephorie. 

P&yroU and budget accounting so far 
represent the nnain services offered to OMERESA s 
school districts. Craig Qoiser, OMERESA director 
fcieUevt^ that it is t)etter to first perfiect one or two 
procedures and then attempt additional ones. In the 
near Muie» OMERESA will deal with schools grade 
reporting, scheduling ard t>us routing. Eventually, 
the system should be able to offer the districts the 
irnportant educational sentee of computerassisted 
instriKtkKi. 

The RESA computer network is linked to the 
computer facilities of the Ohio state education 
agency in Columbus. This linkage gives the RESAs 
access to hi^-speed computer hardware and to 
already dev#»k)ped programs arki will also promote 
close^ cooperation between the state education 
agency and the RL As. 

An unusual feature of this project is the 
combination of high quality and relatively tow cost— 
a combination typfcal of RESA services. As with 
other RESA^sponsored logistical activities (like 
school supply and food purchasing), the school 
districts ot>ta}n liigh-quallty computer services at an 
enormour^ saving because of the cooperative 
purchasir>9 erf equipment and supf^ies. By obtaining 
seven terminal machines at one time, for instaivre, 
OMERESA was able to offer the machines to the 
districts for far less than the individual sales price, 
"fhe RESA also saves money for the sctioob by 
providing actual programming services at t)elow the 
going rate. 

Other school districts nave ^own interest m 
joining the system, aod various agencies are 
expressing ^heir desire to participate: the Jefferson 
County nmental health boaid is negotiating with Cratg 
Closser^ and OMEGA, tJie local develofxnent 
district, is putting into the system a data base <A 
available industrial land to be used in attracting 
businesses to the area. The services provided by the 
computer networi^ to noneducational a^gencies like 



these increase OMERESA's revenues and help it 
come closer to its goal of financial irvJependence. 

Ohio Appalactiia's fledgling computer net- 
work offers one nnore example of what can happen 
v^en a sound regional approach to reducing cost 
and IrKreasing efficierKy is undertaken. • 
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( rOP) Craiq CloA^er direc U OMtHESA (Bt I i >W) 
f 'he Huikev^ Hilh Area l/#x atiunai .S< ImnI ts m 
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Child Development 

T he ARC child development program, initiated in 
1969» is intended to denx>nj5tntte effective ways of 
delivering a full rhi\gc of services to Appalachian 
children aged 0 to 6. The program has an influence 
beyond the borders of the Region* since Congress 
initiated It a;, a laboratory for the nation— a place 
where the efHcacy and durability of various 
children s programs coukl be tested. Frx>m the 
beginniTxj of the child dev^topment program, the 
Commission has felt it essential to encourage 
planning and cooperation amor^ state, regional 
and local agencies involved in children s programs, 
in order to simplify the delivery of services to 
children. 

The eariy years m children's lives affect most 
importantly their future ab'hty to contribute lO 
so< lety If the Region is to grow ecoix>n ically, it must 
be populated with sound and healthy adults. 
Preventive measures tai<en during early childhood 
years at relatively little expense can often eliminate 
f-nuch higher ecor^omic and social costs later. With 
this m mind, the Commission l>as set for itself the 
tollowiny objectives in child development: 

■ to help undersen/ed areas of the Region obtain 
r HiHJed setvices for childreri under six and tlieir 
.:5a^ilies. with an emphasis on compreher.sive 
'vrvjces dr.d Uie prevvntjon of disease and 
tljsdbililtes 

■ n> help th<* Apf.>aUHhwHi states and substate 
ofc jaf)i/-;)iion> pltM\ arKl ifnpl<^f?»t *>t Uiese services *>o 
that '.hipJi<v!t!on aoti nt^<if ne? t(iit:(Mi cvsn l>e avoid^ni 
<HUi exisf»»u{ UAk fai i)t,>t\ifs.k i»vil resoutces tuily 

J Jsr-it 
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■ to test innovative approaches to providing these 
services. 

During fiscal year 1978, the Commission 
funded 158 child development projects, about half 
of which wwe con^henslve daycare centers. 
Most of the others were single-seivice projects where 
a preventiveheakh component was linked to 
ajTOther connponent*-for instance, a social services 
component added to a daycare center. Wfthin these 
two general categories, approximately 24 different 
types of programs were funded for a total of $12.1 
million, Twenty-six new projects were initiated in 
Georgia, North Carolina, New Yori<, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Change in Project Funding Peiiod 

An amendment passed by Congress during 
this fiscal year changed the statutofy limitation of five 
years for child development Drojects. Vv'here no 
other funds, federals state or local, are av«»ilable, 
projects may now Fet,o.ve an additional two years of 
ARC funding. In FY 78, ARC funded 50 projects 
under this amendment for $4.3 million. Whether this 
should remain a permanent change was under 
consideration at the end of the fiscal year in 
connection with ihe Commission s renewal legisla 
tion 

Congress also mandated tiiat the Commis 
sion and thr Dej>artment of Health. Education and 
V^'eifare (Hfj.W) study the inability of some child 
devf>lopn ierrt programs to i:)e<ome r>elf sufficient 
after five years of ARC funding. As -i result of this 
study. )oif)t ARC HEW i-ecomrrie KJ<itions were 
bi^uKi prepared a- the ^*nd of th<* fisc^ai •e<v. 

Research 

A stucJy to evaluate' aud corYi|:>are ihr^^' 
tvvjcjni^atjonal appic:>aches to tf^e delivery of 
• •ompiehenHive child deveioprnent services m the 
icfyion also neared < orripletiof'! at the end of tiie 
fi5<'a^ year A coomiltant firm exarnined six 
w.)mpn:^hens'v(^»* cfiild deveiopfY)et)t projects in 




Alabania, South Carolina, Mississippi, Ohio. New 
York and KenUjcky in detail to produce data Tor the 
ARC study. 



Project Monitoring 

A project application and n>onitoring fonnat 
identical to the one used by ARC health projei ts {se^ 
page 29) was in its first fu<l year of use in Ceorgia. 
M'.ssiissippt. Tennessee, Pennsylvania, hew York, 
Ohio arxj West Virginia child development projects 
Thes^ states have found the format to be a heififul 
organizing tool for the n>ore efficient nnanagenient 
of their projects 
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a chM dtvdopment project in FY 78 ^ 

iiAfftnt and Todkiier Care 
In Nofthivett Qdorgia 

Day care for children aged three monttu^ to three 
y^ani uuiaHy c£!ffk^ 

d«y<we centers piefer older youngsters because 

they less deperKlent than Ittt^ 

a gnMft deal les^ time irid ettentioa 

centers thai do permtt enrottrneitt of the very 

not many haveastaffthatisespedaliytrainedtodea 

with infants' particular needs. 

At Beny CoHege in Rome* Qeo^ia. a 
dcmonatiBtion prpiect began in 1977 for the 
purpose of learning what day<:are centers ought to 
offer chtldnsn up to three years of age beyond 
p^tys^cal care. At the college's infant/toddler center, 
32 babies are being exposed to an experimentai day« 
care expericrKe, frorti which a sound curriculum for 
day<are providers in centers throughout noiti^west 
Ckforgio is emergirvg. 

"Very littte has been done to preparvir day-care 
f^ersonnel for working with infants;'* explains 
Oertnide Embree, director of the Bcnry Coiiege 
project 'We are testing out several approaciies. We 
have created a laboratory arrangement with four 
groups of eight children each. The groups meet 
daily for two^hou* sessions with one fuli-time 
caregiver ond two part-time assistants. During the 
sessions, the children receive more than good 
babysitting. They are exposed to various learning 
technic ^ues designed especially to help them learn 
as much as possible." 

H5 



When they ar^not napping or snacking, the 
center s chlkiren are engaged in laming games that 
help them practice skills such as eye/harKi 
coordtnatk>n, color identiftcatton and others 
Depending upon a child's age* he or she discovers 
the mysteries of music b(»( sounds and bell sounds, 
the appeal of different shapes and different textures. 



Even ^ tf^iTee-monthokJs are provided with 
opportunities to develop their gmsplng atxUtie^ 
along with other simple skills 

The test curriculum used at the lab was 
designed by the college s Department of Educatiwi 
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\ (iuriq<k/4>rv n-nioK prm tk intf «v« humi < oimiination bv u'orkmH pu///«»« a< l/>«' Btrrv CoUese infant ond toddier 

dnd Psyc hology. !t ),s famity oriented. meanir^y that develop, for instance, muscle coordination through 



useful aids for parenU to emptoy with their apait 
chiidren. And occasional woritahops. for (bu^givers 
and for parents, are held at the center and offer 
another opportunity to gain deeper insights into the 
small child's development and to learn of 
complemertting that development 

"Of course we realize that the Berry 
demonstration center offers an i^leal situation— one 
that will rarely occur in most daycare centers," says 
lAs. EmNt«. "TWs is why we're tiying to come up 
wi^ many different approaches for getting parents, 
including bu^ working parents, cai^ht up in their 
child's eariy gnswth." 

When the two-year Appalachian Regional 
Conmiisaion (AIK!) grant that ftjnds the intoi^toddle^ 
demonstration project temninates in 1 979. it will be 
replaced with financial support from Beny College. 
The college strongly endorses the center s efforts 
and encourages various academic departments to 
contribute to the laboratoiy eicperiment The 
Departments of Continuing Education and Home 
Economics are actively participating in the center's 
wortc he'oing fonmulate the final cunicukim as well 
as using it for a learning tool for students. 

Daycare agencies In the vidnity of Beny 
College will begin receiving a modified version <rfthe 
center's current program In the fall of 1 979. The final 
cumculum, lAs. Embree says, will be one that offers 
§ a variety of techniques for use by caregivers and 
parents, the people mosi directly responsible for the 
general well-being arni devdopnrient of the vety 
small child. ■ 



the childrens parents are very much a pait of the 
totdl proqrcun .Mothers and fathers are invite<.1 to 
t '.«rne to the v entet \\+ier>ever they can and actually 
loin with the cafe<.]iv«'rs in helpitK} ifu* btibics 
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games and exercises. For parents unable to come to 
the center while th^eir cNldren are there, there are 
newsletters with special tips on child care and 
developnnent that are sent honne on a regular t>dsls. 
E>ach family is given its own notebook in which to 
store the nesvsletters for easy reference. In addition, 
larcje display bulletin boards at the center explain 
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Chapter 8 

Local 

Development 
Districts 

I n ] 965, the Ap( lachian Regional Development 
Act (ARDA) authon^ed the Appalachian Regional 
Conuntssion to give administrative support to local 
development distncts (LDDs) certified by tlieir 
states. LDDs are r^nultjcountv planning and 
iifvolopnient agencies through which counties and 
rt>n)nujnitu*s p\n ttxjether to plan and achieve 
(.lt*vfk)p(7UMit goab. 

As early as 19/4. tht* er^tire kegjcxi was 
s<»at»d b\ these l.DDs. of which there are 69 (see 
piUje 8.1^ tor map and list) 

Altliough .^RC provides the LDDs with 
.lilfninistratjve funds (nearly ^3.3 n^illion in fiscal 
l^V/B^ most ut tlie distncts receive addilior^ai funds 
f'(.>m ij inety ot *etJeral. state cM)d local sources. The 
districts (nust provide 23 (x^rcenlot tiieiradministra 
tive budgets then^selves. 

LDD Activities 

Stiengthenuig their role as ar^ invaluable link 
in tfie ARC development [>art.nership. t>ie districts 
h<ivt* < t>f^tinued to broaden th<»ir tt»chnical assist- 
ant e to kx al govi>mnH*nts. test r^^w approaches to 
area problems and a<i)ust their prcxjrams to fulfill tf.f* 
jHv<is idenlitit?d by kx al goverrunents aHv^ kxral 
1 iti/en ou]ani/<)tions. 
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LDDs undertake many types of activities fot 
the t)er*>efit of their members. Over the past year. 
Api:>alachian LDDs engaged in the followir^g 
projects; 

■ preparing a current list ot local manufacturers 
and products 

■ cooperative purchasing by participating t<xal 
government 

■ analyzing local transportation needs 

■ making a land use plan 

■ preparing a housing information system that 
identifies the availability and price of new |iousjng 
units available for rental or purchase 

■ maintaining a solid waste disposal program 

■ drawing up a water quality management plan 

■ examining the feasibility of individual aerobic 
treatment systems for waste water 

■ planning a dmg abuse control program 

■ inventoryirig renewable resources for an energy 
education program 

■ developing an industrial ()ark 

■ planning and arranging funding lor water and 
sewer systems. 



The Areawide Action Program 

During 1974, ARC worked over several 
nonths with state and LDD leaders to design 
improvements in its development prograrr^s. One 
result was a decision that the Commission should 
encourage LDDs tp.combine fragniented planning 
and development activities into a single areawide 
action program (AAf^). The Congress subsequ:*rUly 
gave its supp)ort lo this process in the 19/3 
legislatiofi extending ARC 

An AAP requires a continuing process 
through which the LDD assesses the resources and 
problems of the area t serves, sets priorities on area 
nc^ds and schedules funding tor proposed projcx ts 
to meet needs. This is a direct reversal of the 
more traditional process tfirough which fragmented 
development progran^s evolve primarily from 



urKOordtr^ted grantsmanship shaped pnmanly to 
meet guidelines of various granting agerKies. • 

The AAP process relies on extensive citizen 
participation to identify problems ar>d possible 
solutions. Through individual participation m public 
meetings and functional LDD committees, citizens 
make their wishes known to the LDD board. The 
tx>ard then assigns priorities to the projects and— 
with staff assistance--- seeks federal and other 
fu»idir)g from appropriate sources. 

The AAP also facilitates coordinated activity 
at state and federal levels since it provides in a single 
document at any time the current development 
goals of the area and the actions it is seeking to attain 
tfiose goals. ELach federal or state agency can fit its 
categorical objectives into the overall AAP framework 

The AAP combines planning and program- 
ming effectively within a single development 
program. Ihe planning phase identifies the priorities 
of the development program, and the programming 
phase ties the pieces togetlier by integrating local, 
state and federal funding programs. This makes 
joint funding of projects by several different agencies 
easier. 

AAPs help develop state and ARC strategies 
and piiorities by reflecting locally pt?rceived neecis 
and providirK4 a basis for program evaluation. They 
also help strengtfien relationships between distric ts 
and states and stimulate capital budgetjr>g pro- 
cesses in counties and iTiunicipalities wtiere none 
existtxi before. 

Of the 52 I. l')Di^ using the A,AP pro<:e*>s in F Y 
78. 34 were using it tor tlie stKornj tUTie and 18 for 
llie tiist (set* nuj{.> c^[)(K>site) ARC pK)VKlnui two 
ytvHh of funding to 1 .1 >l)senteni uj th(:» AAP pr<xfss. 
In tist^il l')/8. this tiJiKliiu) «iinounteij to ^H/'^.iH)n 



Areawide Action Programs (AAPs) 

in Use in 
Local Development District^,,, 
in the Appalachian Region ^ 

(as of June 30» 1978) 
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a local development district activity in FY 78 

A Pattern for Public Participation 

Mv whole philosophy \s yeared toward enlistincj 
local support to the greatest possible extent/' says 
Ailen Meel. the executive director of the East 
Tennessee Development District (ETDD). an LDD 
based in Knoxville that includes 16 counties. "After 
all. we re here to serve the local governments; so we 
have to know what they need." 

Public participation, a goal of nearly all 
federal, state, regional and local agencies tliat 
directly serve the public, all too often does not 
advance beyond the theoretical stage. Attaining real 
Icxal involvement is nevjgr easy. But ETDD is well on 
ihv way to realizing this elusive goal as the result of 
an all-out campaign. Beginning with small meetings 
ot cituens on the county level, then moving on 
through the LDD staff and standing committees, 
and finally t>eing reviewed by the entire board of 
directors, projects in the ETDD a^ea reflect a high 
dtxjrw ot grass roots and local government input. 

"Our board operates in textbook fashion.** 
Meel explains. "Our committees are vital, our county 
citizens niet*tings have produced some fine results, 
and I tliink we've bt^gun to establish the sense that 
something really corTies from all the meetin<)s dn<t 
all the p>lanr^irKj.' 

The com(X>sition ot most LDD bo^irds is 
deter?inuK*d by state law. but degree lo wfiicf^ 
thov function ib not so easily prescntx^d. LlDDs 
iKWwi tonsists o\ tV mtnnbt.*rs. cacfi of whom 
represerUs sorne level ot local governi7ieiit— 
mayors, judges., etc. --or serves as a county's 
industrial development officer . b.ach l)oard member 
i:)elor\}s to a S},XH,-itic standing comrtiittee. tfie main 



function of which is to assign priorities to project 
proposals. The health committee, for exaiTiple. may 
have eight or ten projects to consider, projects which 
have originated at the open meetings called by 
county judges or were developed by organized 
groups within the counties. Recommendations from 
the counties are written in proposal form and 
submitted to the LDDs health staff. At subsequent 
committee meetings the staff presents each 
proposal, accompanied by staff opinions as to which 
seem most in need of grant assistance. 

"It's at theconnmittee level where we see local 
participation at its best/' Neel believes. "The staff ha§ 
really got to prove to the committee members why it 
deems one proposal better than another. Our 
committees simply will not rubber-stamp what the 
staff wants." 

In 1978. ETDD published a "Statement on 
Public Participation, ' a document that clearly 
defines the LDDs t^elief in the grass-roots 
involvement concept. The statement is ETDDs 
declaration of inlen' to marsfial all tfie resources it 
can to attain a strong base of public support for what 
the district docs. It lists the general policies it follows 
(such as nolding regular public meetings that are 
w^ll publicized and involve tninorities) and specifies 
thty exact steps tfiat must bii taken to expand local 
involvement ar^d to increase local governments 
responsiveness. 

According to INeel, regional planning is 
improved by increased IcKal involven^ent. He sees 
them as two sides of the same coin. Both are needed 
if concrete progran ts are to be the en<l result. 

' l_^H:al problems are often regional [prob- 
lems." he says. 'It's probably easier to uot support 
when we are dealing w-th purely local issues, 
especially when a local problem is solved in a 
concrete manner. But we always bear in mind how 
the local proNem ties in to the regional plan, and wc 
are making progress in conveying the imp^:)rtance ot 
the overall picture to county judges and otfier local 
officials. * 




f lOP) I 1 1)1) i.MH ufh'€» Direnur Alk^n W Neel (MO 
uo/ris i/i>s<»K utth the i DD's /)<>uit/ < h^tttnutn, 
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ETDD*s airal development prdgram exemp- 
lifies the district's local/regional methodology at 
work The program, funded in FV 78 by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
addresses the special needs and problems of small 
rural communities and counties (15 of ETDD s 16 
counties considered mral). Mini-conferences for 
the public, held in subsections of each county, focus 
on each section s particular concerns. Issues that 



cross county lines, such as rural law enforcement or 
health needs, becpme regional matters and are 
turned over to the ETDD staff and committees. On 
narrower issues, on the other hand, the LDD 
immediately offers whatever technical assistance or 
advice it can. 

Executive Director Allen Neel and his staff 
realize that achieving actual public involvement on 
an on-going basis demands continuous attenUon 



and effort— something that's hard to squeezelnto a 
program dealing with the many needs of the large 
16-county area But this LDD is determined. 

"The idea of real public participation is not 
unique with ET5D," Neel says. "It s a basic prertiise 
upon which all LDDs try to operate. But v/e te going 
after it with a lot of enthusiasm and hard work. One 
thing s for certain, we krx>w it makes a difference to 
our effectiveness " 




and 

KiM V<1IU<11J191 1 
A 

Mm vital part of the Commisaion'sovefail develop- 
ment program, M one mandated by Congress, is 
to assist the Appalachian states to develop com* 
prehensh« aixl coocdinaled ptans to guide develop- 
menl divestments in the Region. This planning 
process, which Is a continuous and constantiy 
changing one, coordinates ARCs policies and 
pragnvm and identifies both >Mhere new strategies 
are needed and vvhich programs are outdated. 

In Older to plan inteliigently, the Commission 
compiles accurate information about the Region, it 
also conducts and sponsors individual research 
prqf^ designed to find solutions to Appalachian 
problems. ^ 

Ail of this activity •« designed to enable ARC 
to remain flexibie and responsive to the changing 
conditions of the Region. 

# 



Review of state development plans continued 
•ft«)«[yactM^lnflsc«l 1979. Thane plana became a 
stittJloiy ftquUvmant In thereby putting Into 
, law a kxigiMidk^ ARC policy, in ^ach stole's plan, 
whi<^ rmiit be tp the OMsndl objectives and 
prforltiesof^ttate. the siatie establishes longrar^ 
pianning aid budgeting goals for its Appatachian 
anea. Each plan must document the role played by 
the LOOt In developing the plan. 

The Commission has recer>tiy established^ 
regional planning Qrocess,*ft required undei the 
1975 Amendments to the t9^ Appalachian 
Regional De v elopment Act As directed by the 
Congress, the regional plan, rather than being a 
single 8bal&c document, Is subject to continual review 
arxi revision in the light of changing regional 
priorities and concerns. The principal elements at 
this time are as follows: 

fli The statement of muhistate regional policies 
incorporated in ttie document Ajyatechia: Goals. 
Objectives and Developfnent Strategt« s. adopted 
December 8, 1 977, by the Commission. Lesigned to 
maitt the nnost effective use of ARC furul^ and to 
help the Region soKie its problems and promote 
economic development, these polides are intended 
to be a me^ point of reference for the statesduring 
preparation of the 13 state development plans and 
for the LDDs during prepar<ttion of the individual 
areawide action programs. 
■ Polides developed and recommended by 
regionwide confererKes' and adopted by the 
Cortvnission. Following the Appalachian 
Conferee on Balanced Growth and Economic 
Development held in Charieston, West Virginia, in 
October 1977 <see page 2 for a more complete 
account of tlie conference), a series of resolutions 
on the following subjects was adopted by the 
Commission:, 

1 . establishment of a national ^stem of regional 
commissions 



2. continuation of the /^jpalachian ngiotwi devel' 
opment program 

3. eneoc^ pix>ductfon tnd energy impacts 

4. promotir^g gnjwth In smal i^iUes and corrvnunities 

5. land devidopnMnt and housing, huhr^ 
programs, arvl timber resources and agriciAure 

.6. private sector participation in the regional 
development process. 

■ ARCs budget plan and program budget, as 
submiOtedl to and acted upon by the Office of 
Atenagement and Budget and tins various appropri- 
ations committees of Congress. 

■ The on-going statement of Commission policy 
and guidellries for program adn^istration set forth 
in tiie ARC Code. 

■ Indivldjal state dev^topm«H policies included in 
the current st^ developrnent pifluis arid investrrierit 
programs, as approved annually by the 
Commissioa The objectives, needs arKi priorities 
cor^ined in these documents are summarized 
each year ^ a volume of abstracts. 

S Basic data and analysis of tiie Region's economic 
and social conditions, as included in tiie annual 
publications Appalachia-— A Reference Book and 
AppalacNa— An Economic Report 

One of tiie purposes of tiiis regional planning 
process is to set priorities tiiat will make tiie best 
possible use not only of A^ funds but of aU federal, 
state ttt\d local funds expended in tiie Regk>n. It is 
encouraging to note that other agencies are 
beginning to recognize the ARC planning process 
and to place reliance on it in detemryning binding 
priorities. As an example, the Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA) and ARC are preparing a 
merrK>raiXlum of agreement under witich ttie two 
agencies will estat^sh and horKtr mutually accept- 
able policies, plans arxi priorities and allocations. 




/ 




Frr^HA svill give major consideration to priorities 
stated in tlie Appalachian areawide action proc|rafns 
m making loans, loan guarantees and grant 
decisions in t^ie Region. 

Evaluation and Monitoring 

A state evaluation and monitoring assistance 
program has been established to help the states 
develop a capacity t6 monitor and evaluate projects 
funded by ARC in all areas of the CommissiorVs 
program. All 13 states are participating in the^ 
program, which will help ARC develop a comprehen- 
sive, descriptive inventory of aU projects funded 
since 1?65 and maintain continuous up-to-date 
information on current and future projects. All 13 
states are reviewing all past and current projects and 
reporting their findings to the Commission, to assist 
it in carrying out its Appalachian develof>ment 
planning and programming process. The program 
will go far towards assuring that Commission 
Investments are achieving their identified objectives 
in a timely, cost-effective manner. By determining 
wfiich approaches have worked best» the program 
will help the Commission evaluate current projects 
better and select appropriate innovative projects in 
the future. 
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Much of this information, together with some 
statistics on education, health, housing, natural 
resources §nd local governments, was included in 
Appalachia— A Reference Book, published by the 
Commission during fiscal 1977. A second edition 
will be published in 1979. 

The Commission engages in research on ♦ 
topics related ti> its program and to the r^ds of the 
Region as part of its on*going regional plan activities . 
in order to assist in policy and program development ^ 
for the Region. Most of these research studies are 
described in other chapters. 

Research continued on a major study dealing 
with Appalachian migration. The study examines 
current migration patterns and their implications, 
characteristics of migrants and the impact of ARC 
programs on migration out of the Region. ■ 



Research 

As part of its effort to determine what 
changes are occurring in the Region at any given 
time, the Commission maintains current statistical 
information on population changes, per capita 
income and employment/unemployment figures 
for the Appalachian states. Most of this infonnation 
is available by individual county and LDD as well as 
for the Appalachian portions, of states. Current 
information on these indicators is used by ARC and 
the Appalachian states jn determining the desirabil- 
ity and validity of proposed project^ 
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Chapter 10 

Finances 
I 

*n the Appalachian parti tership, state and local 
bodies participate witli the federal government in 
fifiaking decisions and determining priorities. They 
also share to a significant extent in the financing of 
the prograni. The federal governnncnt has contrib- 
uted 58.9 percent to date of the funds for all 
Apf^alachian projects, while state and local sources 
have furnished the rest. 

Authorizations and Appropriations 

/ The federal share of the financing first 
requ'ires authorizations, which are amounts pro- 
vided by law setting a ceiling on funds that may be 
appropriated. Tfmse authorizations have been stated 
\n two-year periods for nonhighway programs. 
^Vprophations are made annually for Appalachian 
procjrams within tfie ceilings provided by these 
authonzations. 

Iat)le b at the right summarizes tlie 
appropriations made under each biennial authoriza- 
tion. Tfiese appropriations through fiscal year 1979 
totaled 5 19()f? million, of which $2334 million was 
loi the Appalachian highway program. 

T he highway procjram, initially authorized for 
an amount of $840 million through 1971. has 
rei-eived increases in authorized mileage and 
appropriations so that $2,930 million is now 
authonzed through 1981 {see Table 7 on page47> 
The. latest change was authorized in the 1975 
amendrnents.which increased the amount of $180 



Table 6 ■> 
Appalachian Authorizations^ and Appropriations 
for Highway and Nonhighway Programs and Administrative Expenses 

(in iritllions of doltdrs) 

Administrative Total 
Higtiway Nonhighway Expenses Appropriations 



Aulh^)^^atlons 










Appropriations 


•> JOOO 


16.14 


24 


^ 465.8 


iy(;>8-69 










AulhorudtKJiis 




1700 


17 




Apprufiiidtiuns 


1 7t).(i 


1 .50J 


i.t) 


■ 301.9 


1970-71 










Aulhon/dtioiis 




.?68.'> 


!.9 




A(.5ptupti<»tK)! IS 




7M ! ) 


1.9 


fj86.4 


19/2-73 ^ 
Authorudttons 




^!8;: 0 






Apptopudtiuiis 




:^60.() 


2 3 




19/4-/3 










Aiithotudtions 






3.3 




. Appropridtiutis 


•il^jO 


^48. !j 


32 




19/6-77 










Author izdtions 




.J4(').() 


46 




/V{?prt>piidtioti>.. 




^i>6.3 


4.3 


64f>5 


19/8-/9 










Authoriidtioiis 




.wu.u 


5.0 




Approprtaiions' 


44^13 


.M8. 1 


4 3 


696.7 


Total Appropriations 


$2,344.0 


$1,541.3 


$20.0 


$3,905.3 



liK llide^ f >' 78 and I V 79 to ddto 



million previously authorized for 197S to $250 ning with ttie 1972-73 period, the Congress provldecJ 
million and authorized $300 million each year for ' authorizations for all nonhighway programs in a 
1979 and 1980, and $170 million for fiscal 1981. lump sum. Authorization for the 27 montn p)eriod 
Table 8 on page 48 provides appropriation covering 1976, the transition quaiter and 1977 
data tor each of the various Appalachian pro<^rams. totaled $Ji40 miltionrot which $2563 million was 
Through 1971, authorizations were provided for 
two-year p>eriods for each of the nonhighway 
programs conducted by the Commission. Begir,- 

V 

♦ 




Table 7 

Appalachian Highway Authorizations 

(in rtiillions of dollars) 







Amount of Authorization 


Appalachian Legislation 


Period Covei^d 


Addled 


Cumulative 




through ^19 7 \ 


^840.0 


$ 840.0 


\9b/ Afn^ndnionts 


through i97l 


1750 


1.015.0 


hK>^ AinenditHvils 


through 1973 


150.0 


IJ65.0 




throuqt) 1978 


925.0 


2.C90.0 


l^7^> ^nefi(Jnu»nts 


through 1981 


840.0 


2.930.0 



OjniulariVf authorization thKHjijh 19/9. ^2.4b0 million. ] 



^ji'VHildtiw appropnation thiouyh 19/9: ?2..i44 million 
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appropriated. For fiscal years 1 978 and 1 979. $300 
miinor> was authorized, and $248. 1 million appropri- 
ated. For the 14-year period ending September 30, 
1979. a cumulative total of $1,541.3 miUion has 
been appropriated for other-than-highWay pfograms 
of the Appalachian Reglorwl Commission. 

Subregional Budgeting 

In June I974» the Commission ^nificantly 
changed the manner In which federal funds are 
allocated among the 13 stated in the Region. This 
new approach^was designed to take account of the 
differences in development needs, progress and 
resources amor^ the three subregions. Beginning 
in fiscal year 1 975, a single allocation was made to 
each state for the four main nonhighway programs 
for which individual allocations had previously been 
made: health and child development,- vocational 
education, supplemental grants, and mine area 
restoration. This single allocation was composed of 
two parts: ( 1 ) Jie base amount, set at 80 percent of 
the fi.scal year 1974 program level and (2) the 
subregional amount, computed so as to give a 
proportionately larger share to the Central Appalach- 
ian states. This sunregional am<Junt is based on a 
modified version of the formula previously used to 
allocate supplemental grants (Section 214) funds to 
each state. The Section 214 formula takes into 
account the population, land area and per capita 
income of each state. To determine the subregional 
aniount for each state, the Section 214 formula was 
altered to make the allocation for the Central 
Appalachian states 44 percent higher than it would 
have been using the straight Section 214 formula. 
This reflected the fact that per capita income in 
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Table 8 

Appalachian Regional Development Programs Appropriations by Program 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Cumulative 



! 979 to 







For Two-Year Fiscal Period 






By Fiscal Year 




through 
1978 


Date <as of 
12/31/78) 


Section of Act and Program 


19f.5-66 67 


1968-69 


1970-71 


1972-73 


1974-75 


1976-77 


1978 






Auvi LX^veloprnent ProgrdiTis 
>K)l l-iealth Demonstiation 
1 \ 1 Vocdtiortdl Euucdtion 
Pdcilititrs 

,^14 if'ir'jlf'rT^t^nMl ('^ir/*r>t«i 

uX)b Mine Area Restoraljon 
Fish and Wildlife 


16,000 

22.60(.)' 
1.450' 


5 2l.4(X) 

26.000 
66.450-' 
335-' 


^ 76.000 

49.000 
82.500' 
9.000 


— 
94.CX)0 

53.5(X) 

15.000 


^125.CXK) 
43.(X)0 

25.CXX) 

4.556'^ 


^23.5(XX) 


'^lOVJOO 


• 


M28.(X)o 


Subtotal 


$138,550 


$114,185 


$216,500 


$238,000 


$231,556 


$235,000 


$105,000 


$1,278,791 


$128,000 


3Q1 Housiix} Fund 

Kesearch and L.DD 
A>3 land Stabilization 
.•?()4 Tifnbt>r l)evelopf7ient 
^k^wa(^e Treatment 
Wattn Rt*sources Survey 


5.250 
10.000 
600' 
6,000 
i.OOO 


2.000 
4.600 
6.115^ 

1.400 
2.000 


2.000 
13.000 
3.000 
-42'' 


4.(K)0 
18.000 


1.500 
16.000 

— 556" 


21.5(X) 


7.400 


9.5(X) 
85.750 
19.1 15 
558 
{>.844 
5.0{X) 


7.700 


Total, Nofihighway 


$164,400 


$130,300 


$234,458 


$260,000' 


$248,500 

315.000 ^ 


$256,500 


$11 2.400 


i> 1,405.558 


$ ! 35.700 


.H>1 HujhxA^dvs 


300.000 ^ 


170.000 


350.000 


■ 380.000 


384.700 


21 1.500 


2.1 1 l.(XX) 


2.53.0CX) 


Total Program 


$463,400 


$360,360 


$584,458 


$640,600 


$563,560 


"y« 641.200 


$323,700 


$3,516,558 


$368,700 


AdniiniJitratfVe i..xf)enseb 


2.900 


1.596 


1.900^ 


2.330 


3.239 


4.29!' 


'63 


1 7.828 


.:.220 


Grand Total 


$465,790 


$301,896 


$586,358 


$642,330 


$566,739 


$645,490 


$325,783 


$3,534,386 


$370,920 



^divisttxi for trvjnster to iH.ni App>alarhidn pr<K;rdf7is ot MOO.OOO ecHrh progran^. 
*Vl|UNtnl \o\ rt'i)r<x]rjr'nininy dclions. 

■|m< kidfs ^8 *5 milium 1 97 1 Supplerriental Appropnations Act for dirport projects. 
•'Vljusl* * for ira l^ftrr <jf M2.000 prior year t>alance to administrative expenses. 

•huiiuifs i'l^ million MJf.>j>lernentai Agnes Rood appropnation (^I KO(X) Section 203: ^3.b(K) Stxtion 302: ^l.!)(X) ^x*ctlon ?0/i 
'VliuNt^Hl toi tr.jnsff'f of ^f>3b.000 frofti SecUon 212 to Section 20f>. 
Int knlfd »n *jrea clovflopinerit protjrarn total above. 
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C««tilA|9aclMhbln1972()h6mcMt!^ Mciii fundi h«tt4rni(tetJ|>5a9|X^ 

which ftauKtwemlhen w^mmMmmni*^ oom of Hi AppiMiton pK^ectt (59^ percent of 

The iMQeit iharo cf the Mhreiilonii «ne^ pwjeieii)iTliei»m ai ndertf 

percipli»b«iit,weiitolhe'Cir«^ ilile^ lb(»i encVor pAwte It^ 

portions ol attiiet— pep peiioni iht no* piitr«3f% Ihela^enitooMnvnenton the one hand 

Iaii0est to Southern Appelii^-^ per imof^ aid ilieilMbdilixtvite 

andtheBmaaeatto^fclfthe^lAppetachi»•-^U7^ fmlMiimQitiqiil^ 

P«9on. piMi0 19^ thtt )ihai« of federal iu^^ 

Themethodofettocatktahighwiyftindehit lncfiiteda|^»teflectli«pMtliBderalle^^ 

remained unchanged. TKt method het ee i tnifaJly .rl^kxidho inGteaitodl^^ 

:>een proportioned upon the-'iemainlna doMar pM^fmPorthitfiacalsfctarJedefalfi^^ 
amounts needed tf^ mdn mm~la-Wrn^ 

segmenU of the htsNoy corridors needkig cortipoed to a cumulative perct.,ttge of 59.6 
impioMement in ttiat state. ' peipert since the beginning of the program. The 

Ho change was proposed in the aiiocMion , federal share of the noi4)ighM[y program 

pfocess for the program of research, demonstration higher. 65 percent, compared to a cumulative 

and support of local development districts. federal sharedf 984 percent 

^ The change in allocation of funds was not .The pattern of distribution of «^)pT>ved 

accompenJed by a change in the ^ of pipjects praj^bycategoiyfbrthe Region asa whole shows 

eiiglblefbras8i8tance.ThecNefeffectofthechenge ♦hat near^ half the ART funds (46 percent) went In 

Is to give the states more flexibility In detemiining i978 to one of the Commission's highest priorities, 

their nonhighway funding priortti<ss In e peiticuiar the development <if humwi resources. Projed 

year. By combining the four major nonhighway approvals of ail nonhlghvwy projects totaled nearty 

programs into a single diocation. a state could, for *126 million In 1978. About $59 million of these 

example, uwe all of its base allocation for vocation^ .M?C funds was used for human senfce (health, child 
educatioc^ or it might dividd the allocation among 

the prcjectTRsp each of the four |ix7aram areas In * 
whatever proportion be« fitted Its development 
strategy In a partltnalar year. >^ . 

Sources of Funding - 

A look at the distribution of total costs among 
the various sources of furvte (Table 9 on page 50) 
reveals the degree to which the federal-state partner- 
ship is reflected in the funding sources as ^neii as in 
the decistor^making process. Appalachian and other 

Thmt* Mtudents from the ARC-a»$i»ted MuMngum ^ 
Arm Joint Vocational Schoat in /aneitWife, Ohio, ar* 
kaming (o be powmr linmmtn. 
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Table 9 

Distribution of Total Costs Amortg Various Sources of Funds 

for Approved Projects 

(in millions) 

^}^^^ . Nonhlghway Projects 

1 978 Program Cumulative thrq^igh 1 978 1 978 Program Cumulative through 1 ^78 



Appalachian Fur^ds 


5210.5 


70.7% 






59.6% 






$125.9 


28.5% 


$ 


,423.3 


31.2% 


Other Federal Fur^ds 
















160.8 


36.5 


I 


.214.6 


27.2 


Total Federal 






$210.5 70.7% 






$2,095.6 


59.6% 




$286,7 


65,0% 






State Funds 


86.0 


28.9 




1,412.7 


40.2 






23.8 


54 




431.5 


9.5 
32.1 


Local Funds 


1.3 


0.4 




73 


0.2 






130.9 


29.6 


] 


166.3 


Total 






87.3 29.3 






1.420.2 


40.4 




154.7 


35.0 






Total EUglbie* 






$297,8 100.0% 






$3,515.8 


100,0% 




$441,4 


100,0% 







$2,664.8 58,4% 

1.897.8 41,6 
$4,562.6 100.6% 



*lfH-;ligibie.coats of proiects. which are not eligible foi m.itt.-hing federal .jrants. must bf tx)me by Ifie dppiicanUv 

Note Tfiroucjh Septenit5er 30. 1978. tfiere was approx! lately ^f»09 million i" ineiiyibie projects costs for nonfugfiway programs. 
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development, vocational and other education) 
progranris. In the human sendees area, the health 
pn>grams had the largest amount of funding 
approved: $24 million, or nearly 19^ percent, with 
vocational education utilizing nearly^ 1 6.5 million, or 
over 13 percent {see Table 10 beiovv). 

The program category where the greatest 
amount of funding was approved was community 
de^•elopment, with over Ml million, or about 33 
percent of the total amount. The community 
development program led in ability to attract or to be 
used with otJier federal and state and local funds, 
with ^4 1 2 mUlion of ARC funds resulting in a total 
eligible project cost level of $270 million. While this is 



an admirable showing, It should be noted that the 
totals are high in part because of a number of large 
waste treatment projects where the ARC contribu- 
tion, when compared to large EPA and local 
contributions, was cjuite modest . 

Supplemental Grants 

One of the features of t. ^ppatachian 
legislation specificatly designed to help Appalachian 
states cuid local communities participate in more 
federal programs for construction of public facilities 
is the supplemental jrant program autliorized under 
Section 214* 

I3ecause many Appalachian states and 



Table 10 

Projects Approved in Fiscal Year 1978 by Program Category 

(in thousands of licllars) 



T 




Percent ,}( 


Other 


State 


Total 


FYogram Categoiy 


AIK. 


of Total 


Federal 


and LxK-al 


Eligible 


f*ui> Is 


ARC Funds 


Fui^ds 


Funds 


Cost 


Health! 




\&.7% 


^ 1.192 


$ 23.180 


$ 47,935 


Child Development 


I2.1(X) 


9.6 


5.744 


8,803 


26.647 


Vcxdtional ( <tuc<3tion 


16.499 


1^ 1 


751 


17.158 


34.408 


Other fcldi. on 


6.319 


b.O 


251 


2,853 


9.424 


ComiTiunilv Ueveloptnent 


41240 


32.8 


143.404 


85,395 


• 270,039 


Housing 


6.260 


50 


7,9 n 


4,242 


18.435 


Lnergy. fc'nvirontTient and Natuidl 












Rasourc.es 


3,873 


3.1 


0 


3,469 


7,.J42 


Special Demotistrations and Other 












f^ogratns 


9.223* 


7.3 


1 .370 


7,637 


18.230 


Local Developrnt nt District Flanniiic} 












and AdniinistJdtior. 


4,96 V 


3.9 ■ 


0 


1.718 


6.685 


Research and rt>chni<. al Assistance 


1.875" 


1.5 
■ >♦ 


125 


211 


2,210- 


Total 


$125,919 


100.0% 


$160,770 


$154,668 


$441,356 
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communities have, low tax bases^ it is difficult for 
them to come up with the matching share required 
by law in many programs before federal funds can 
be granted. Although they were eligible in all other 
ways for grants for the construction of basic public 
facilities, tjefore the ^stence of the ARC they often 
could not take advantage of a number of federal 
programs because they could not provide the 
matching furKls. 

Under Section 214. the federal share in grant 
programs may be raised from the usual 30 to 66 
percent to as much as 80 percent of the cost of 
construction, so that a state or comnrumity can 
participate by putting up as little as 20 percent. 

In 1971 the Act was arhended to permit 
Section 214 funds to be used also as first-dollar 
grants— that is. grants where an applicant, though 
qualified, is unable to obtain a basic federal grant 
because of insufficient federal funds. The Commis- 
sion approves first-dollar grants only when ( 1 ) the 
applicant has made every reasoruible effort to obtain 
funding from other sourxres. (2) funds not only are 
currently unavailable f rorr\ the basic agerjcy. but also 
are unlikely to be available for some time, and (3) the 
project is important to a mutticountv plan, and its 
completion necessary if the state development 
program is to t>e implemented in an orderly fashion. 
First-dollar grants comprised 32 percent of all 
Section 214 funds in 1978. about the san>e as 1977. 
In 1978 these grants totaled $14-1 million for 57 
projects {see Table 1 1 on page 52). of which 48 
percent were water and sewer facilities. 
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Table 1 1 

Types of Rrst-Dollar Projects Approved under Section 214 

in Fiscal Year 1978 





Number of 


Ddlar Amount 


Type of Proiect 


Projects 


(in UiouMiids) 


Health PacUiti^ 


5 


$ 1,195 


Sewage Tre^ment 
Water 

Water arxJ Sewer 


' • 7 
14 
2 


765 


SoM Waste 


5 ~f> 


476 


Neighborhood Facilities c 


1 


400 


Higher EducatkHi and ETV 


2 


688 


Library 


8 


1.141 


industrial Site Development 


8 


2.778 


Other 


5 


572 


Total 


57 


$14,070 




(LEfT) A d€K:tor in an ARC^fimded Pennsylvania 
family practice rural-residency proqram e xamines a 
patient. (ABOVE} Hikers wind their way along an 
eastern Kentucky trait built with LDD and ARC 




Table 12 

Supplemental Grant Projects Approved by Type of Program 

{m thousands of dollars)* 



1978 Cumufatfve through 1978 





No. 


— 

Amount 


Percent 


No. 


Amount 


Peticent 


C {)j T)l til H>tt\/ i )*'*\/f''^lf M>tY^#>*M( 
V. \Ji I 11 1 IL4i '«\y L tvJL/l 1 IV 1 i< 










» 




Water SysleniJs drit! CofTibmt^i 














WattM Si^wer Systems 


70 


$22,437 


47.4* 


411 


$109,714 


21.0 % 


Stowage- Sy stents 


36 


9.999 


21.1 


368 


73.050 


14,0 


L.ow and McxJeratf.^ Ifk onie 














Housirui and c: neryv K^»lated 
















0 


0 


0 


3 


344 


.07 


Recfedtioii and loufibcti 


13 


2.166 


4.6 


lis 


17.836 


3.4 


Industrial Silt* [!>t»vt*lopfYient 


14 


3.966 


8.3 


45 


n 136 




Cor nn luntty Inipj ovt^ TH*nt 


7 


2.198 


4.6 


205 


28.080 


■ 5.4 


St)lKi Waste I)is{,X)sai 














Svst(Mns 


5 


476 


1.0 


__36 


___W15 


1.2 


Subtotal 


145 


$41,240 


87.1% 


1.186 


$246,475 


47.3% 


Lducation 














Voi alRHMl I dut ation 


24 


$ 2.976 


6.3% 


558 


$ 81.799 


15.7 


Hk|her t <ttii ation 


2 


174 


0.4 


242 


57.840 


1 1.1 


I ihiam*s 


9 


I,H)6 


2.5 


138 


14.876 


2.9 


m\ A 


0 


0 


0 


70 


6.809 


1.3 


I \\ 


1 


518 


I.I 


29 


7.765 


1.5 


Subtotal 


36 


$ 4,81 r 


10.2% 


1,037 


$169,089 


3^.4 % 


HtNjllh \ th >lit»rs 




^ 1.285 


2.7% 


448 


$105,573 


20.2 . 


Child 1 V^rU»( inrnt 


0 


0 




I 


338 


_ _ .06 


Total 


187 


$47,359 


J 00.0% 


2,672 


$521,475 


100.0 % 



ERIC 
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During fiscal 1978. $47.4 million was 
approved in alt Section 214 grants, including the 
finst-dollar grants. The Appaicqhian states have used 
the supplemental grant funds under this program to 
procure many types of public facilities: vocational 
education schools, colleges, libraries, health facili- 
ties, sewage treatment plants, airports and educa- 
tional television. Table 12 at the left indicates the 
proportion of funds approved for the various types of 
programs. 

Each year the Commission utilizes Section 
214 funds in a slightly tlifferent menner, in 
accordance wlth priorities deterriQlned at the time by 
the Appalachian states. The proportion used for 
water, sewer and sewage treatnnent facilities, which 
previously amounted to about 20 percent of these 
funds, rose steadily— from 38 percent in fiscal year 
1 973 to neariy 70 percent in fiscal year 1978. Healtli 
facilities projects, on the other hand, which once 
accounted for about 26 percent of these funds, 
utilized about 1 7 percfent in 1 975 and dropped to 3 
percent in 1 978. The share of education projects has 
dropped from an earlier 47 percent to 10 percent in 
1978. It should be noted, however, that tliese 
amounts do not show the complete amounts 
committed for construction of health and vocational 
education facilities since these may also be funded 
under ARC s basic health and vocational education 
programs. ■ 
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Appendix A 



Project Totals Approved itij^iscal Year . 1978 



. By Statf> and Program Categoiy 



Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



I ERIC 



i TTW] 



Alabama 



Prbiect Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1978 




Other 




Total 




ARC 


Federal 


State and 


Elkiible 


Proanun Cateooiy 


Funds 


Funds 


Lnral Funds 




Health 


$2,258,066 


$ 311.004 


$ 3,173.583 


$ 5.742,653 


Child Development 


863.374 


0 


573.146 


1.436,520 


Voc2^k>nai Education 


2,940.025 


0 


1.172,994 • 


4,113.019 


Other Education 


169.500 


0 


56.500 


226.000 


Ccnnnnunity DcvetopnrHwit 


2,490,523 


9,228.967 


5.788.152 


17.507.642 


Special Demonstrations and Other Programs 


406.546 


0 


586.682 


993.228 


Local Development [^'strict Fbnning and Administration 


463.975 


0 


154.659 


618.634 


Research and TechnlcfM Assis^an^ctj 


50.000 


0 


1.6,667 


66.667 


Total 


$9,642,009 


$9,539,971 


* 11,522,383 


$30,704,363 
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Georgia 



Pmli^cf Tntjilft Annmi/#^ in P}«r*al VA^r 1 0TA 




Liincr 




locai 




reacrai 


oioiC ana 






runos 


runos 


Local runos 




Health 


$1,231,076 


$ 0 


* 

^ 828.231 


$ 2,059307 




1 AAA on? 




A1 1 




Vocational Education 


1,795.125 


0 


650.436 


2.445.561 


Other Education 


. 739.648 


0 


541.2^ 


1,280.876 


Communis Devdopment 


940,000 


2.171,200 


•63.200 


5.074.400 


Housing 


0 


97.000 


100,194 


197,194 


Special Demonstrations and Other Programs 


147.683 


39,500 


14.000 


201,183 


Lx)cai Development District Planning and Administration 


400,592 


0 


136.420 


537.012 


Total 


$7,141,031 


$2,848,289 


«> 4,845, 148 


$14,834,468 





iLEFT} Nun— who tit^f th« Hamilton Mimorial Honf^lh R. Carter Ptttman BpeciaU 
car* nyr$try, built with tht help of ARC, paute in their work at the Dalton facility. 
kABOVB) Beautiful scenery i» plentiful around Picken* Countii. 



ERIG 
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Kentucky 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1 978 
Program Categoiy 

Health 

Child Development 
Vocational Education 
Other Education 
Community Development 
Housing 

Special Demonstrations and Other Programs 
Local Development District Planning and AdmlnistraUon 



Total 

» 




61 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


^ible 


Funds 


Funds 


Lx>cal Funds 


Cost 


$ 2.050.169 


$ 290.950 


^ 2.262,733 


^ 4,603.852 


84,600 


50,218 


90.659 


225.477 


900.876 


0 


337.138 


138,014 


113,400 


0 


28350 


141.750 


3,613,788 


10,974,014 


10,892385 


25.480.187 


3.055,832 


0 


557,325 


3.613,157 


1,472,606 


0 


1,610,262 * 


3,082,870 


555,500 


0 


185.169 


740,669 


«n*846»773 


i 11315,182 


^15,964,021 


«39a25.976 




(L£FT) A pktw€»que mvinging bridge crocs^a 
CktverFofk Creek in HoHan Ceibnty. (ABOVE) 
iMfse-flowered or white trUImm (trillium 
Srandifhrumfcmmrs mans^ Kentucky slopes. 



ERld 
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Maryland 



Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1 978 
Program Categoiy 

"Health 

Child Development 
VcKsAkmai Education 
Other Education 
Community Devek^pment 
Housing 

Speciot i>Knonstratiom and Other Programs 

Locai Development District Planning and Administration 

Research and Technical Assistance 



ARC 
Funds 



75,636 
311.000 
537.762 
298.072 
1.669.214 
400.000 
171.678 
106,000 
45.000 

$5,614,3G2 



^--Federal 
Funds 

$ 5.980 
207.207 
3.000 
0 

1.090.400 
0 

10.000 
0 
0 

$t, 31 6,587 



"St9te and 
LocaliHinds 




$2,743,65 
305.C 
64.000 
84,102 
944,800 
3,054,640 
20,633 
35.334 
15,000 



Total 
Eligible 
Cost * 

$ 4,825,268 
' 823,207 
604.762 
382.174 
3.704,414 
3,454,640 
202,311 
141,334 
60,000 



$7,267,161 $14,198,110 




tfJEFT>Cvc tf«^> i mp t fi tit hck on Htt ChewaptekeimdOt^ Canal on the 
W«Mt9/n Maryland Bicentennial Trail, a project of the IDD, tht Tri-County 
Council. (AfK)\'B) The n^w four-lans U.S. 40 makes iravel in western 
Maryland taster than the iM route 40 (at the risht). 






I 1 if MCetK 1 


















. * ,i 











-j i 
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Mississippi 

Project Totals Approved in Flsod Year 1978 
Program Categoiy 

Health 

Child Development 
Vocationoi Education 
Other Education 
Community Developnr«nt 
Housing 

Special Dennonsirations and Other Progranw 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 

Total 




65 









lOQU 


Attv 


reaem 


otac€ snci 


cii0Dle 


ruiKis 


til i¥i fl^ 


L0C8I runos 


cost 


* 765J42 


* 53.958 


♦1.085.425 


$ 1.905.125 






ifJJt^l 1 


J.UXI.OD4 


3.157,894 


20.000 


678.137 


3356,031 


359,507 


7.000 


80»396 


446.903 


1322.727 


1.209323 


1.235.9^ 


3.768.518 


130.000 


1.420.000 


0 


1.550.000 


155.000 


0 


28.497 


183.497 


267.995 


0 


80.427 


348.422 




^4.018.002 


M,122.061 


$15,089,150 




\ r-f 




(LEFT) Rwptm—niativB from th^ local community, the 
American MetUcal Shid^ni AtMocht km and ARC meet to 
discuM the openms of a new primary care cHnk in 
Shuqaahk, (ABOVE) TMm house ft Ivpico/ of tho^e found 
throuB^^out much of rami MitmiMppi* 
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mi 
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New York 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1978 

Program Categoiy 

Heahh 

Child Development 
Vocetionat Education 

Other Education ^ 

Community Devek^pment 

Housing 

Special. Demonstrations and Other l>rograms 

locial Development District Planning and Administration 

ToCil 



./ 



/ 



\ 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


Eligible 


mm m 

Funds 


mm ■ 

Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$1,696,684 


$ 50.000 


$ 1,947.644 , 


$ 3,694328 


807,690 


217.676 


521,874 


1.547.240 


542.226 


59.725 


30; .569 


903.520 


1.085,101 


45.793 


336,248 


1.467.142 


2.154369 


5.527.296 




10.436.713 


57^896 


0 


7,634 


580.532 


2.196.996 


249.578 


4,515,698 


6.962272 


217.500 


0 


72,500 


290,000 


$9,273,964 


$6,150,068 


$10,457,715 


$25,881,747 



iUEfT) Thk yowni moHmr ami W Mpy poriklpai^ In on ARC^fmM i^iutB^^parmt i pngrom in 
Simuhm County. (ABOVC) JanwMtiiwn Ifaa an active rmltvtlopnwnt and restoration proaram. 
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ERIC- 
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North Carolina 

Project Totals Approfvied In FIs^ Year 1978 
Program Catenoiy 

Health 

Child Development 
Vocational Education 
Other Education 
Community Development 
Housing 

Special Demonstrations and Other Programs 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 

Research and Technical Assistarice 



Total 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


EttgiUe 


Funds 


Funds 


Locai Funds 


Cost 


$1,865,757 


$ 0 


$ 887.597 


$ 2,753354 


1,699,181 


931.969 


1,606,538 


4239,708 


1,435,095- 


60390 


634,863 


^130348 


1,213,563 


8,626 


571.160 


1.793349 


861,800 


290,000 


758.200 


1,910.000 


1,250,000 


^570,000 


58.040 


337a040 


250.000 


41,000 


113,715 


404,715 


• 517,000 


0 


182,634 


699,634 


40,000 


0 


74.877 


114,877 








/ 


$9,132,396 


t3,902,00S 


<4*889«624 


1 17,924 025 



t\ 







t 


t 






•1 ■ 




/ 









Boon* it famous far tht variatsi of 9cmk beauty iteardv. 
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Ohio 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1 978 
Progsm Catcgoiy 

Health 

Child Development 
Vocm<onal Exiucation 
Olber Education 
Community Devitopnrvent 
Housing 

Spcci«} Demonstrations and Other Programs 

Local DevetoprrK»nt District Planning and Administration 

Total 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 


eiglble 


Funds 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$2,169,704 


$ 0 


749.051 


$ 2,918,755 


1,634.428 


1.130,714 


1.252,429 


4.017,571 


377,382 


0 


75.486 


452,868 


526.372 


190.000 


312.668 


1.029.040 


1,817,160 


2,637.739 


3.757.290 


8.212.189 


0 


0 


4,856 


4,856 


117.000 


0 


28.834 


145.834 


195,393 


0 


38,481 


233,874 


$6,837,439 


$3,958,453 


$5,219,095 


$17,014,987 




(LEFT) Women stack plastic bags at the Great Plains Bog 
Company in New Philadelphia (ABOVE) Scenes like this are 
familiar in Appalachian Ohio's genf/y rolling counlri/sitJe. 



ERIC 
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Pennsylvania 

Prailect Totals AppramI In Ptecal Year isTa 
Pro0iim Calcyii^ / ^ 

Health 

ChM Development • t 

Vocational Education 

Other Education 

Community De v ete p nr>e n t 

Houttng 

Energy, Environment and NaiUaraJ Resources 
Special Denxinttntiont and Other PlTQBiima 
Locd Development Dietrkt PlaniWi0 and Admlnlft^^ 
Research end Technical AHiHance 



ARC 

1^711 
596,603 
33»679 
6^064^ 

JO 

3373998 
620260 
696^103 
, nSiOOO 



Other 
Federal 

PUndls 

$ 0 

586;20 

60ai21 
0 

7U75.ia6 
3345300 
0 

125.000 
0 

125.000 



State and 
Local Funds 

* 4,017329 
1.031.024 
4.699.042 
' 11350 
22.567311 
399.669 
3.469.320 
126.093 
245.221 
6933 



Total 
Coat 

* 7,187.155 
3.539.960 
5.903.766 
45.025 
100.227.556 
4.245.469 
7342.278 
871353 
901.324 
369333 



Total 



Il7a31««99 «763653S2 »36,636»192 ^130.633^19 




tffiMfT) Ttm tkmbokk hdmtflf^piafkh% HateHon, developed by CAN-DO, Inc., htlp$ 
MMkvl* the armli mcomm^. (AB0VE>A pharmQci9t work* in the Slntde Mountain 
MmM Ctffiter lit Mount Phamtt MIM$, where ARC fund* have helped cslob/ish a 



I5» 
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South Carolina 

Prefect Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1978 

Program Categoiy 

Heakh 

Child Development 

Vocationai Education 

Other Education 

Community Development 

Special Demonstrations and Other Programs 



Tot&l 



75 

0 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 




Funds 


Funds 


LxKal Funds 


Cost 


^^437,797 


* 310.728 


$4,044,698 


$ 6.793.223 


801,985 


27,996 


637.776 


1.467.737 


1^42.550 


0 


965.173 


2.207.723 


1,179,429 


0 


493.311 


1.672,740 


1,996,141 ' 


1.704.663 


2.514,564 


6.215.368 


189.525 


0 


97,175 


286.700 


$7,847,427 


$2,043,387 


$8,752,697 


$18,643,511 



m 











(LEFT) The9e iowr itou9€% under construction at Hartwett Lake are shted to 
b^ome second-home condommiums, (ABOVE) the ARC^MsUted Greenville 
VMationat- TiiChnkal Schoo/ offers a wide selection of useful courses to its 
students. 



I : La4 



I 



p 



Tennessee 



Prplect TotBb Approved In Fiscal Year 1978 
Pngnm Categoiy 

Health 

Child Dev«k)pment 
Other Education 
Community Development 
Housing 

Special Demonstrations and Other Prognvm 

Local Devdopntent Di8t(irt Planning and Administration 



ARC 
Funds 

♦ 757346 
627.063 
117,600 
7.456,280 
333.767 
2,209;966 
' 439.999 



Total 




other 

Fedoral" 

Fimdn 

^ 169.290 
523,944 

Q 



87( 



0 
0 
0 



$ MM 

mm 

> 10p3By099 
0 

7WH3 
t4&a68 







r: 



ERi.C 
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Virginia 

Project Totals Appioved in Fiscal Year 1978 
Progrun Catc^Kxy 

Health 

Child Devdopmem 
Vocational Education 
CXher Education 
Community Development 
Hou^ng 

Special Demonstrations and CXher Programs 

Local Developmeht District (banning and Adminisu-ation 

Total 



ARC 
Funds 

$ 515.683 
290.623 
836,060 
42.185 
336a900 
17,500 
715323 
446,000 



CXher 
federal 
Funds 

^ 0 
3.000 

«J 

0 

905.000 
0 





Total 


Stite and 




Local Funds 


Cost 


$ 86.989 


^ 60i672 


88.613 




632.142 


1.468.20? 


17315 


59W 


7339.700 


13327.400 


0 


17300 


364337 


1,965.160 


184.660 


632.660 




♦1S^75330 






iUFT) Qf<iunJ^naMn% cwwimnUt «inr IwU fat Tniirfilirft /br ffc* cammimlry Mth 
c/ififc buWt there after an ARC-/unded circuit-rHlinaadttuniBtrator heiped locate a 
phyticianfor the clinU:. (ABOVE) A nuner repair* machineri> in the Hurricane Creek 
mine in Carbo. 



ERIC 
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West Virginia 

Project Totals Approved in Fiscal Year 1978 
Program Category 

Heoith 

Child Development 
Vocational Education 
Other Education 
Community Development 
Housing 

Special Demonstrations and Other Programs 

Local Development District Planning and Administration 

Total 





Other 




Total 


ARC 


Federal 


State and 




Funds 


Funds 


Local Funds 


Cost 


$ 2.475,787 


$ 0 


$ 424.673 


$ 2.900.460 


379.965 


2173)5 


302.445 


8991615 


2.137.000 


0 


6.947.500 


9.084.500 


504.902 


0 


174.996 


679.900 


7,400.409 


33.505377 


14.527329 


55^33315 


500,000 


0 


59.786 


559.786 


315.829 


0 


54,835 


37a664 


699.341 


0 


255,455 


954.796 


$14,413,233 


$33,722,782 


$22,747,021 


^70383,036 





1 



(LEFT) fh0 Nmv AWr brid^, the Jbrgesr road pn^i of the Appohchian 
Development Highwa^^ S\mtem, $itretche% high above the river in Fa]^tte 
Counts^. (ABOVE) West Virginia memorabilia fill the mweum at the slol«'s 
Science and CuliureX^enter in Charleston. 



Api^ndix B 

Local Dev^lopinem DistHcts 

SMtheimp ontheoppotMeptQe 



1 A: Northwest Atabama Council of 
Local QoMwrnnents 
P.O. Bgn 2603 

Mufde Shoait. Alabwna 39660 
205/36>3a61 

^Saa^ Colbcft FrankUa Lauderdale. 
A^arion. Winston 



IE) Biirnki0hamRfi8iohall1annlno(^^ 
21 12 ei aw anlh Av4)Mt. South 

209/291^139 / 
StCWr.Sh«ifay.]IVi««er 



R)(gional 



IB: North Central Maborna Regional 
Council of Cjov«mments 
P.O. BoK 1069 
Decatur, y^pbanui 35601 
205/3554515 

Counties: Cullman. Lawrence, Moigan 

IC: Top of Alabama Regional 
Council of Governments 
350 Central Bank Bkiy. 
Huntsviile. Alabama 35801 
205/533-3333 

Counties : Dei^alb, Jackson. Limestone. 
Madison, AAanhall 

ID: West Alabama PImning 

and Devek)pment Commission 
P.O. Box 86 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
205/345-5545 

Counties- Bibb. Fayette, Lamar, Pickens, 
Tuscak)0sa (Greene, Hale) 



IP: Eatt Alabttna R)bgk)nal 

M Dawlopiihent Convnisskxi 
P.O. BoK 2186 
Anniilon. Alabama 36201 
205/237^741 

CounHaa : Calhoun, Chambers, Cherokee. 
Clay, Ctebumt. Cboaa. Etowah, 
Randolph* Taiiadega, Tallapoosa 

10: Central Alabama Regk>nal Planning 
and Devetopment CommisskNi 
806 & Lawrence Street 
Montigomeiy, Alabanrwi 36104 
205/262-7316 

i: Elmore (Autauga. Montgomery) 



2A: Coosa Valley Area Planning 

and Development Commisskxi 
3 Broad Street, P.O. Drawer H 
Rome, Georgia 30161 
404/295^5 

Counties ; Bartow, Catoosa, Chattooga, 
Dade, Fteyd, Gordon, Haralson, PauWing, 
Polk, Walker 

2B: Georgia Mountains Planning and 
Devetopment Commission 
P.O.Box 1720 
Gainesville, Georgia 30501 
404/536-3431 



t iab«ihim» Hil. tumphin. Rabun. 
SMphtm.Tflwna.CM6ivWhlte(Hart) ^ 

20 Ch^tahoochM FMnt Ana Plinnliy and 

PXX Bok 1363 
LaQrangeTGeocgla 30240 
404/882-2956 

CountteK Carroll. Heard (Coweta. 
M arK w B th e it Troup) 

20i Atiflrta Regional ComnHsiion 
Suite 200 

230 Peachtree Sbtet. N.W. 
Atlanla.Qaoc^ 30303 
404/656.7700 

Couhttea; Douglaa. Gwinnett (Clayton. 
Cobb. OcKafc. Fulton. Rockdde) 

2E: pidlheastQaoigla Area Planning and 
Devetopment Commisston 
305 Research Drtve 
Athens. Qeoigia 30601 
404/548-3141 

Counties ; Banow. jacfcson, Madison 
(Claike, Elbert. Greene. Morgan, Oconee, 
Oglethorpe, Wakor^) 

2F: North Georgia Area Planning arKi 
Devek)prnent CommisskMi 
503 W.Waugh Street 
Daiton. Georgia 30720 
404/259-2300 

Counties : Cherokee, Fannin, Gilmer, 
Mun^, Pickens, WhltfieW 



rtote: BventhcMs indicate nof>App«iachian countie» and incleperKient cWe» Induded with the dev«!k)p^ 
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3At fiulMo Tract Ai«« OiwilQpmcnt 
OiHrfclInc 

riitkiiiil Dwiti Dullilinj 
MiVMIi.Jteniuclv 41096 
- 6O0/9846BO4 

CoyQllK: fluffing Lwte (Bracken. Mason, 
NODtraon; 

38: FTVCO ^aa Dtveiopment Dittrkrt 
Botfd Counltf CourthouMi 

Calltttibui9, Kantud^ 41129 
606/739>5191 

SjSeXiSB^ Carter, EJtioa, Qreenup, 
UeMrence 

30 Bluegraw Area Dcwdopnnent Dtetrict, Inc 
120 ERflynoldi Road 
Lednoton. Kentud^ 40503 
606/272-6656 

Countiat; QeiK EatfH, Qanard, Uncoln, 
Madbon, PbweH (Anderaon, Bourbon, 
Boyle, Feyette, Franktin, Harrison, 
Jessamine, Mercer, Michoias, Scott, 
Woodford) 

3D: Gateway Area Devek)pment District, Inc. 
P.O. Box 107 

Owingsviiie, Kentuc^Q^ 40360 
606/674-6355 

Counties: Bath, /vVenifee, Montgomeiy, 
Morgan, Rowan 



Note: Parenthete» indkate norvAppelachian counties 

ER|C-to ■ 



3E: Big Sandy Area Devek)pment District, inc. 
Toufiet Information Center 
Preatonabuig. Kemud^ 41653 
606/866-2374 

I 

Counties : Ftoyd, Johnson, Magoffin, Martin. 

3F: Lake Cumberland Area Devdopment 

Dtstrk:t,lnc 

P.O. BoK 387 
Jamestown. Kentud^ 42629 
50^343*3154 

Counties: Adiar, Cas^, Clinton, 
Cumberland, Green, McCreary, l>ulaski, 
Russell. Weyne (Tayk)r) 

3H: Cumberiand Vaiiey Area DevebpnDent 
District, inc. 
106 Broad Street 
LxNTKbn, Kentucky 40741 
606/864-7391 

Counties: Bdl. Clay, Harlan, Jackson, Knox, 
l^rel, Rockcastle, Whitley 

31: Kentucl^ River Area Devetopmcnt 
District^ Inc. 
P.O. Box 966 
Hazard, Kentucky 4 1 701 
606/436-3158 

Counties: Breathitt, Knott, Lee, Leslie, 
Letcher, Owsley, Perry, Wolfe 

3J: Barren River Area Development 
District, Inc. 
429 E. 10th Street 
PO. Box 2120 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
502/781-2381 



Counties : Monroe (Allen. Barren. ButJer, 
Edmonson, Hart, Logan, Metcalfe, 
Smpson, Warren) 



4A: Tri-Counly Council for Western 
MaiylarKi, Inc. 
Suite 510 — Algonquin Motor Inn 
Cumberiand, Maiyiand 21502 
301/777-2160 

Counties: Allegany. Garrett Washington ' 



5A: Northeast MlssissiF)pi Planning 
Devetopment District 
P.O. Box 6D 

Booneville. Mississippi 38829 
601/728-6248 

Counties: Alcorn, Benton, Marshall. 
Prentiss, Tippah, Tishomingo 

5B: Three Rivers Planning and DevelopiTient 
District 
99 Center Ridge Drive 
Pontotoc, A\ississippi 38863 
601/489-2415 

Counties : Chickasaw. Itawamba. Lee. 
Monroe, Pontotoc, Union (Calhoun. 
Lafayette) 

5C: Golden Triangle Planning and 
Development District 
PO. Drawer DM 

Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 
601/3253855 

Counties: Choctaw. Clay, Lovvndes. 
Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Webster. Winston 



and independent cities included with the deveiopment districts. 
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f h>«. sttmt'u ortf tf^oftiii ikis made bv Bill Muerdler. u 
>,nui*'nt m \„r/h ( uro/.-no s Havwotxi I'luhnkal 
Inmituie. m iHt> ..RC funded prodmtion crafts 



5Di East Cental Mississippi Planning and 
Development District 
410 Decatur Street 
Newton, AVssisslppi 39345 
601/683-2007 

Counties ; Kemper (Clarke, Jasper, 
Lauderdale, Leake, Neshoba. Newton, 
Scott, Smith) 



6A: Southern Tier West Regional Planning and 
Development Board 
41 Main Street 

%ilamanca. New York 14779 
716/945-5303 

Counties: Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua 

6B: Southern Tier Central Regional Planning 
and Development Board 
53'/^ Bridge Street 
Coming, New York 14830 
607/962-3021 and 962-5092 

Counties . Chemung, Schuyler, Steuben 

6C: Southern Tier East Regional Planning arid 
Development Board 
84 Court Street 
Binghamton. New York 13901 
607/724-1327 

C ounties: Broome. Chenango, Cortarid. 
Delaware, Otsego. Schoharie, Tioga, 
Tompkins 



N,^,. >'«fPii»h«-9«» iivlicdte rKwvAppdIat-hian ccHinti«s and independent cities included with the devebpment districts. 



7A; Southwestern North Carolina Planning and 
Economic Devetopment Commission 
P.O. Drawer 850 

Btyson City, North Carolina 28713 
704/48821 17 and 21 18 

Counties : Cherokee, Clay, Graham. 
Jackson, Macon, Swain, Haywood 

78: Land-of-Sky Regional Council 
P.O. Box 2175 
25 Heritage Drive 
Asheville, North Carolina 28802 
704/254-8131 

Counties : Buncombe, Henderson, Madison, 
Transylvania 

7C: Isothermal Planning and Development 
Commission 
P.O. Box 841 

Rutherfordton, North Carolina 28139 
704/287-2281 

Counties : McDowell. Polk, Rutherfordton 
(Cleveland) 

7D: Region D Council of Government 
P.O. Box 1820 

Boone. North Carolina 28607 
704/264-5558 

Counties : Alleghany. Ache. Avery. Mitchell. 
Watauga. Wilkes. Yancey 

7E: Westem Piedmont Council of Government 
30 • 3rd StretJt. N,W. 
Hickon/, North Carolina 28601 
704/322-9191 

Counties: Alexander. Burke. Caldwell 
(Catawba) 



ERIC- 
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7Q: Northwest Economic Development 
Commission 
Qovemment Center 
WInston-SaJem, North Carolina 27101 
91 9/7229346 

Counties ; Davie. Forsyth. Stokes, Surry. 
Yddkin 



8A: Ohio Valley Regional Development 
Comrnission 
Griffin Hall 
740 Second Street 
Portsmouth, Ohio 45662 
614/354-7795 

Counties: Adanris. Blown, Clernrwnt, Gallia, 
Highland. Jackson. Lawrence, Pike. Ross, 
Scioto, Vinton 

8B; Buckeye Hills-Hocking Valley Regional 
Development District, Inc. 
216 Putnam Street 
St. Clair Bldg., Suite 410 
Marietta. Ohio 45750 
614/374-9436 

Counties : Athens, Hocking. Meigs, A\onroe. 
Morgan, NoWe, Perry, Washington 

8C: Ohio Mid-Eastern Governments 
Association 
326 Highland Aver^ue 
P.O. Box 1 .-30 
Cambridge. Ohio 43 725 
614/4394471 

Couwties: Belmont. Carroll, Coshocton, 
Guernsey, Harrijion. Holmes, Jefferson. 
Muskingum, Tuscarawas 



r 




^k>rthwest P^in^ania Regk>naJ Planning 

and Development Commisskip 
BieryBulk»ng,Suite406 
FranWin. Pennsyh^anla 16323 
814/4373024 

Counties ; aarior>, Crawford, Erie, Forest, 
Lawrence, Mew, Venango. Warren 

9B: ^k>tth Central Pennsylvania Regional 

Piannins ^ Oevek)pment Conrunisskxi 
P.O. Box 377 
212 Main Stteet 
RWgwaV, Pennsylvania 15653 
814/773-3162 

Counties ; Cameron, Clearfield, Elk. 
Jeffer^, A\cKean, Potter 

9C: Northern Tier Regnal Planning and 
Devekjpnr^ift Commission 
507 Main St^feet 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 18848 
717/265-9103 

Counties ; Bradford, Sullivan, Susquehanna. 
Tioga, V^wning 

90: Economic Development Council of 
Northeastem Pennsylvania 
P.O. Box 777 

Avoca, Pennsylvania 18641 
717/63£<^581 

Counties : Cartx>n, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Monroe. Pike. Schuylkill, Wayne 



A I ountj iishfrman trip% his luck at bwalhiv 
ta'Js State Park in Garrett County,: Marvland. 




'IfSt^tf t-'arcnth«^5 imlKate nwvA{>(Mlachian counties and irelepmief it cities irKluded wtth the dewkjprnent districts. 1 V T 
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9Ki SoiMhwMm |%in%MHila Economic 

Ptirii EluK(flno» Room 141 1 
359 Fifth Avenue 
PMtlHiiiah, PenrayNanid 1S222 
412/391 1240 

Oxiotiy Aleolhiny, Ahmtrona. Beaver. 
Buder. Fiiyette. Gracne. IncKana. 
Waahingtoiv Weetmoreiafid 

SF: Southern AMegheniea Planning and 
Devdopmem Convtiiiaion 
1506 - nth Avenue, SuMie 100 
Akoona. Penraylwanla 16601 
814/946-1641 

Countiet; Bedfbjrd. Blair. Cambria. Fulton. 
Huntingdon. Somerset 

90: SE0A<:OG 
R.D. Ma 1 

Lewiabuig. Penn^ivania 17&37 
717/524^91 

Counties ; Centre, Clinton, Columbia, 
Juniata, Lycoming, Mifflin, Montour, 
liorthumberiand. Snyder. Union (Peny)* 



lOA: South Carolina Appalachian Council 
of Governments 
Century Plaza Building D 
Drawer 666a 21 1 Century Drive 
CreenviHe. South Carolina 29606 
' 803/242-9733 

Counties; Anderaon. Cherokee, Greenville, 
Oconee. Pkdjens, Spartanburg 

•GeograpNcaHy m SEOACOG. adrntnlstraUvely in Capito} 
Rcalonal Ptanning md Devdoprrwrt AQeray in Hairisburg. 



IIA: Opper Cumbedand Development District 
Burgeas Fait Road 
CoolfCfviHe, Tennessee 38501 
615/4324111 / 

Counties : Cannon, Clay. Cumberl^d. 
DaKalb, Fentress. Jacksoa A'taicon. 
Overton, Pickett, Putnam. Sn^ Van 
Biiren, Warren. White ^/ 

1 IB: East Tennessee Developrnent District 
P.O. BoK 19606 
KrV3Kville, Tennessee 37919 
615/584-8553 

Counties ; Anderson, Blount. Campbell, 
CWbome, Coulee, Grainger, Hamblen. 

^Loudon, Monroe, 
Sevier, (Jnlon 



<>.iait)ome. ^oflB C, Giaii 
Jefferson^^l^MLoudc 
Morgan, Roffliftcott, 



1 ICs First Tenneasee-Viiginia Development 
District 
207 N. Boone Street • 
Johnson Qty, Tennessee 37601 
615/9280224 

Counties ; Carter.-tjreene, Hancodt, 
Hawidns. Johnson, Sullivan. Gnicoi. 
Washington; Washington County. Virginia 

1 ID: South Central Tennessee 
Development District 
805 NashvUle Highway 
Columbia. Tennessee 38401 
615/381-2040 

Counties; Coffee, Franidin (Bedfork Giles. 
Hickman, Lawrence. Lewis, Lincoln. 
Marshall, Mauiy, Moore, Peny. Wayne) 



1 1E: Southeast Tennessee Devdopment 
District 
423 James Buildir^ 
735 Broad Street 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 37402 
615/266-5781 

Counties; Bledsoe, Bradley. Qwrldy. 
Hamilton, McMlnn. Aterion, Meigs, Polk. 
Rhea, Sequatchie 



12A: LENOWISCO Planning District 
Commission 
a& *58421W 
Duffleld, Virginia 24244 
703/432-2206 

« 

Counties ; Lee, Scott, Wise, City of Norton 

12B: Cumberland Plateau Planning District 
P.O. BoK 548 
Lebanon. Virginia 24266 
703/889-1778 

Counties ; Buchanan. Dkrkenson, Russell. 
Tazewell 

12C: Mount Rogers Planning District 
Commission 
1021 Terrace Drive 
Marion. Virginia 24354 
703/783-5103 

Counties : Bland. Carroll. Grayson, Smyth, 
Washington. Wythe. Cities of Bristc'* and 
Galax 



Dir. 
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12D: New River Valley Planning District 
Comnnission 
l612Wadsworth Street 
Radford Virginia 24141 
703/639-9313 

Counties : Floyd, CjiJes, F\ila5ki 
(Montgoniery and City of Radford) 

12E: Fiftli Planning District Commission 
PO. Drawer 2569 
145 W. Campbell Avenue 
Roanoke, Virginia 24010 
703/34>4417 

Counties : Alleghany. Botetourt, Craig anc 
Cities of Clifton Forge and Covington 
(Roanoke County and Cities of Roanoke 
and Salem) 

|2F: Central Shenandoah Plannim^ District 
Commission 
; 1 9 V>/. Frederick Street 
P O. Box 1337 
Staunton, Virginia 2440 1 
•03/ 685-3174 

Counties : Bath, Highland (Aug\ista, 
R(x:kbridge, Rockingham and Cities of 
Buena Vista, Harrisonbura, L ^xington. 
Scounton t^nd Wayneslxvr j) 



{3A: KeyKvn 1 Plt^nnfny and l>.vv:lopme?u 
Council 
?0. fV.x 1-4^12 

►"ririoHof^ \K\^si V\iixm\a 24740 
3^1/425^9508 

K^ileigh. Summers, VVyomiiig 



13B: Region 2 Planning and Developrmnt 
Council 
1221 -6th Avenue 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 
304/529-3357 

Countie s: Cabdl Lincoln, Logan, Mason, 
Mingo, Wayne; Boyd County, Kentucky, 
and Lawence County, Ohfo 

13C; B*C'K-P Regional Intergovemmental 
Council 

1018 Kanawna Boulevard, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 
304/344-2541 

Counties : Boone, Clay, Kanawha, Putnam 

13D: Region 4 Planning and Development 
Council 
500B Main Street 
Summersvilie, West Virginia 26651 
304/872-4970 

Counties : Fayette, Greenbrier, Nicholas, 
PoKTahontas, Wel:>ster 

13^: Mid-Ohio Valley Reg»ond Council 
2 17-4th Street 

Parkersburg, West Virginia 26101 
304/485-380! 

Counties: <.;aihoun, JacKson, Pleai^ants, 
f^tcfiie, Roane, Ty.er, Wirt, Wood 

1 3F: Region 6 PJanrtfng and Deveioprif^ent 
Council 
20! Devenv building 
Fainr-ont, We$t Virgir^iu 2555^'^ 
3M/36&5693 

03umi^: Do^l-^Ndge Harriscn. M^fuon 
Akriongaiia, Preston, Taylc 



13Q: Region 7 Planning and Dev^lopnnent 
Council 
CIpshur County Court House 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 26201 
304/473^564 

Counties : Barbour. Braxton, Gilnner, Lewis, 
Randolph, Tucker, Gpshur 

1 3H: Region 8 Planning and Developnnent 
Council 
5 Main Street 

Petersburg. West Virainia 26847 
304/257-1221 

Counties : Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Mineral, Pendleton 

1 31: Eastern Panhandle Regional Planning and 
Developnnent Council 
121 W. King Street 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 25401 
304/263-1743 

Counties : Berkeley, Jefferson, Morgan 

13J: BelO-Mar Regional Council and Planning 
Commission 
2177 National Road, PO. Box 2036 
Wheeling, West Virginia 26003 
304/242-1800 

Counties: Marshall, Ohio, Wetzel, 
Belmont County, Ohio 

) 3K:. BHj Planning Commission 
814 Adams Street 
Steubenville, Ohio 43952 
614/282-3685 

Courrties: Brooke. Hancoci<: Jefferson 
CountyHDhio 



f > » .1 I . I 




